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CHAPTER I 

A Tbanscendkntal Experience 

I BECENTLY Underwent a severe surgical operation, 
which was followed by a sojourn of five weeks 
in a nursing home. Recovery from that par- 
ticular operation is always tedious and un- 
pleasant; and I was didy warned that my 
experiences in the home would be more or less 
purgatorial. It is true that I suffered much 
from pain, discomfort and sleeplessness. Yet, 
as I look back to those five weeks, they seem to 
have been nearly all bright sunshine. I must 
have been singularly fortunate in my choice, or 
rather in the choice that was made for me, of a 
nursing home. For the two " sisters '* to whose 
care I was committed seemed to have infected 
aU the nurses with their own spirit of cheerful- 
ness, unselfishness and loving kindness. Not 
once, during the whole of my sojourn, did I see 
a frown on any face, or hear an imkind or even 
an impatient word. 
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::;.;••.:: : •. ALL IS ONE 

After I had spent three weeks in that sunlit 
atmosphere I passed into a state of — I know not 
how to describe it, but I will speak of it, for 
want of a fitter phrase, as— spiritual exaltation. 
While I was in that state I had experiences 
which may perhaps be described, again for want 
of a fitter word, as transcendental* What was 
the cause, or what were the causes of those 
experiences, I cannot say. The atmosphere of 
the house was, I am very sure, one cause. But 
there may have been others. Excessive loss of 
blood may have counted for something. My 
brain was undoubtedly under-nourished; and 
the consequent diminution of my intellectual 
activities may have been partly responsible for 
the super-excitation of the emotional side of my 
being. A medical expert might have been able 
to suggest other physical causes, obscure, subtle, 
and difficult even for him to diagnose. 

But as to the vividness and convincingness of 
the experiences, whatever their causes may have 
been, there could be no doubt. I came nearer 
then — such was and still is my conviction — 
than I had ever done before, to seeing things as 
they really are. My sense of proportion, a 
sense which I had somehow lost, or at least 
seriously impaired, seemed to have been com- 
pletely restored. My standard of values, which 
had been perverted by various adverse influences, 
seemed to have been suddenly and authoritativdy 
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A TRANSCENDENTAL EXPERIENCE 

rectified. I knew what were the real things of 
life, the things that make life worth living; 
and my contempt for the things which men 
usually strive for — ^material possessions^ com- 
forts, luxuries, success, advancement, distinction, 
position, and the like — ^was unbounded. 

Such experiences are very rare, but perhaps 
less rare than sense-bound and brain-bound 
minds might imagine. Sir Francis Young- 
husband, in his book " India and Tibet," describes 
a similar experience, which seems, while it 
lasted— its duration was brief— to have been 
even more vivid than mine. His words are 
worth quoting, both for their own sake, and 
because they may help my readers to realise 
what transcendental emotion means: "When 
I reached camp* I went off alone to the moun- * 
tain side, and gave myself up to all the emotions 
of this eventful time. My task was over, and 
every anxiety was passed. The scenery was in 
sympathy with my feelings ; the unclouded sky 
a heavenly blue ; the moimtains softly merging 
into violet ; and as I now looked towards that 
mysterious purple haze in which the sacred city 
.was once more wrapped, I no longer had cause 
to dread the hatred it might hide. From it 

* Sir Francis had brought his mission to Lhasa to a happy 
end and had signed a treaty of peace and amity with the 
Tibetans. The time had come for him to leave Lhasa and 
return to Lidia. 
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ALL IS ONE 

came only the echo of the Lama's words of 
peace, ^d with all the warmth still on me of 
that impressive farewell message and bathed 
in the insinuating influences of that dreamy 
autmnn evening, I was insensibly suffused with 
an almost intoxicating sense of elation and 
goodwill. This exhilaration of the moment grew 
and grew till it thrilled through me with 
ahnost overpowering intensity. Never again 
could I think evil, or ever again be at enmity 
with any man. All nature and all humanity 
were bathed in a rosy glowing radiancy, and 
Ufe for the future seemed nought but buoyancy 
and light. Such experiences are only too rare, 
and they but too soon become blurred in the 
activities of daily intercouse and practical exist- 
ence. Yet it is these few fleeting moments 
which are reahty. The rest is the ephemeral, 
the unsubstantial. And that single hour on 
leaving Lhasa was worth all the rest of a life- 
time." 

This eloquent passage supports me in my 
conviction that whatever may be the occasional 
cause or causes of a transcendental experience, 
the real cause is the passage through the soul of 
a wave of pure and profound emotion which, as 
it passes, clarifies one's vision and exalts and 
quickens to an unwonted degree one's sensibility 
or power of reacting to the stimulus of environ- 
ment. Under the influence of such a passing 
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A TRANSCENDENTAL EXPERIENCE 

wave the soul widens its horizon indefinitely, 
and comes into contact with realities which had 
hitherto been unknown, unimagined, undreamed 
of. With this sudden expansion and illumina- 
tion of consciousness and of the world which 
consciousness reveals, comes that restoration of 
one's lost sense of proportion and rectification 
of one's debased stands^ of values, of which I 
have already spoken. 

To enter to-day into the subtleties of my own 
transcendental feelings is beyond my power. 
While they lasted I realised how inadequate was 
the basis of the current psychology — ^the psycho- 
logy which studies normal and abnormal states 
of consciousness, but knows nothing and is 
content to know nothing of those which are 
supernormal; and I laughed to scorn many of 
the pretensions of the quasi-science of psycho- 
analysis, a science which has no doubt a great 
future but is still in its infancy, and has even 
more need than the orthodox psychology to 
accept and explore the mystical side of hmnan 
nature. This much I remember distinctly. But 
I have another memory which seems to hold in 
solution all the lesser memories — (some of which 
have already faded, while others are gradually 
fading into oblivion) — of what passed during 
that crisis in my inner life; to hold these in 
solution, and in some sort to renew them, and 
admit them to a share in its own vividness and 
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ALL IS ONE 

clarity. Out of all my experiences, justifying 
and imifying them, and absorbing them as it 
were into itself, emerged one triumphant con- 
viction — ^a conviction which passed far beyond 
the normal limits of certitude — ^the conviction 
that the Universe is an organic, a living whole, 
'^ that All is One. 

From this state of spiritual exaltation I 
gradually returned to the " light of common 
day." My transcendental experiences came to 
an end. But not my memory of them ; nor my 
faith in their authenticity. I still cling to them 
tenaciously and trustfully, feeling sure that while 
they lasted I was no victim of illusion, but on 
the contrary saw things as they really are. If I 
have ever been the victim of illusion I was so 
before I went into the nursing home, and I am 
so now. The world of my normal experience is 
the dream world. The world of which I caught 
those fleeting experiences is real. 

But what of the vision of cosmic unity, the 
vision which crowned and consummated my 
experience of a higher order of things ? As a 
vision it died away. This was inevitable. But 
as a conviction it is still overwhelmingly strong. 
And one reason why it is so strong is that for 
many years, for the whole of my adult life I might 
abnost say, I had been approaching it as a con- 
clusion along the linbs of adventurous meditation 
and imaginative thought. But the eonclusion 
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A TRANSCENDENTAL EXPERIENCE 

that All is One, however strongly I may have 
held it, and whatever light it may have thrown 
on my path, was but a poor and weak thing as 
compared with the conviction^ the constraining 
sense of cosmic iqiity which emerged, as I have 
said, from my transcendental experiences in the 
nursing home. And though those experiences 
have passed away, and only the memory of them 
remains, so emancipative and illuminative is 
that memory that the conclusion has now finally 
merged itself in the conviction, and in doing so 
has widened its own range beyond all the hori- 
zons of my speculative thought, and raised to 
the highest imaginable power its influence over 
my life. 
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CHAPTER II 
A Pbeuminaby Explanation 

All is One. Does not an insidious error lurk 
in these simple words ? When I say them, am 
I not making open profession of the deadliest 
of all heresies ? For if I beUeve that they are 
true I must either deny God or identify him 
with the All. In other words, I must make my 
choice between atheism and pantheism, between 
the rejection and the degradation of the idea of 
God. It is but natural that the popular thought 
and the religious orthodoxy of the West should 
pass this judgment on my faith. But in doing 
so they will but expose and emphasise the in- 
adequacy of their own outlook on existence. 
For they mean by the All a particular aspect of 
the All — ^the outward and visible aspect, the 
temporal and spatial Universe, the physical 
plane of the Universal Life. They mean what 
they miscall ** nature " : 

^^ The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, 
the hills and the plains." 
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A PRELIMINARY EXPLANATION 

They mean this, and no more than this. Well, 
if they cannot think otherwise of the All, they 
must, of course, continue to seek for reality beyond 
it. But they must not imagine that I, who 
believe in the oneness of the All, endorse their 
arbitrary limitation of its infinite being. 

How has this misconception of the infinitude 
of the Infimte come to dominate the religious 
thought of the West ? Chiefly, I think, because 
we have allowed the average man to make and 
unmake our philosophies and our creeds. The 
average man instinctively takes for granted 
the intrinsic reaUty of the outward world. In 
his primitive days he found no difiBculty in 
reconciling this crude materialism with an equally 
crude idealism; and he therefore peopled the 
outward world with " spirits," replicas, so to 
speak, of his own conscious self. With the 
development of his social Ufe, with the expansion 
of the family into the group, the clan, the city, 
the nation, and the entire, those spirits gradually 
formed themselves into an invisible hierarchy, 
at the head of which were the " immortal Gods " 
of the great mythologies. When the Gknls were 
dethroned by Jehovah — ^the jealous God of the 
Jews, who reigns in Christendom as God the 
Father, and in Islam as Allah — ^the whole hier- 
archy of spirits may be said to have passed away 
with them into exUe. Potentially, not actually. 
Belief in nature spirits of various kinds lingered 
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ALL IS ONE 

on, and still lingers among the peasantry in all 
Western lands. But, with the spread of edu- 
cation and the development of urban life, these 
beliefs have fallen more and more into disrepute ; 
and though they are slow in dying they have long 
been as good as dead. Religious orthodoxy, too, 
has its hierarchy of spirits — " angels and arch- 
angels and all the company of heaven"; but 
as these dwell beyond the confines of " nature," 
I need not say more about them than that they 
have shared to some extent, especictUy in Pro- 
testant countries, in the discredit which has 
befallen the nature spirits of popular belief. 

The animism which peopled the outward 
world with nature spirits Hvas the ii^stinctive 
protest of man's heart against the materialism 
of his conscious thought. The protest was, as 
'we have seen, subconscious. The difficulty of 
reconciling the reaMty of the spirit world Vith 
the self-existence of the material world was not 
felt till a later and more sophisticated age. When 
the difficulty began to be felt animism fell into 
disrepute, and supematuralism took its place. 
Frojn one point of view this was a gain ; for it 
delivered men from thraldom to a host of petty 
and vexatious superstitions, and it made possible 
the scientific exploration of the physical world. 
From another point of view it was a great loss. 
The disruption of the imiverse, as the higher 
pantheism understands the word, into Nature, 
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A PRELIMINARY EXPLANATION 

and the Supernatural world, besides causing 
endless confusion of mind, has given an immense 
impetus to materialism in thought, in sentiment, 
and in conduct, from the effect of which we have 
long suffered, and shall long continue to suffer. 
For, in emptying Nature of her own spiritual life, 
and transferring this, under the name of God — 
a name which connotes supreme reality, supreme 
goodness, supreme beauty — ^to another world, 
supematuralism left to Nature nothing but her 
own material framework, with the inevitable 
result that as belief in the supernatural waned — 
(which it was predestmed to do owmg to its roots 
being suspended m mid air, so to speak, mstead 
of being anchored in the soil of experience)— the 
material world came to be regarded as the all in 
all of existence. That the material world is con- 
terminous in all its dimensions with Nature is 
the assumption which is common to both material- 
ism and supematuralism. The difference between 
the two philosophies is that supematuralism 
supplements Nature with the Supernatural world, 
wherein it provides an asylum for the spiritual 
reaUties which the heart discerns, but to which 
sense-bound reason is blind ; whereas material- 
ism rejects the supernatural, and gives a mechan- 
istic explanation of life, on all its levels from the 
lowliest to the most divine. 

In both these quarters of thought the pan- 
theistic idea is sure to be misinterpreted, and 
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ALL IS ONE 

therefore summaxily rejected. As materialism 
is debarred by its mechanistic theoiy of things 
from having any commerce with the idea of 
God, its rejection of the pantheistic idea need 
not disquiet us. But the rejection of the idea 
by religious orthodoxy does at least demand the 
courtesy of an attempted explanation. 

Let me then assure the theist (as he would 
no doubt call himself) that my interpretation 
of the word universe differs profoundly from his. 
For him the imiverse seems to be nothing more 
than the outward and visible world, stretching 
away indeed into the infinitudes of time and 
space, but having no Ufe except what emanates 
from a source beyond itself, and therefore, a 
fortiori^ no indwelling soul. Sometimes he speaks 
of the outward and visible world as Nature; 
but as a rule he means by Nature the way of 
the imiverse rather than the universe itself. 
I mean by the imiverse much more than he 
does. I mean the world of Nature, with all 
that therein is, plus the supernatural world, 
with all that therein is, plus — ^above all — ^the 
gulf which, in his view of things, separates the 
two worlds, and into which (as I have said 
elsewhere) drains unceasingly the reality of the 
lower world and the actuality of the higher. 
And I think of these three — ^the "natural" 
world, the supernatural world, and the fathom- 
less gulf that separates them — ^not as three but 
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A PRELIMINARY EXPLANATION 

as one. I think of them as fused, so to speak, 
into one indivisible whole; and I identify this 
whole, and nothing less and nothing other than 
this whole, with Grod. And my use of the word 
universe is, I think, correct. For the word, if 
>^^we go back to its derivation, means the all of 
being, the sum total of existent things. Words 
have obligations of their own which we ought 
to respect. Such a phrase as "a plurality of 
universes " is obviously self-contradictory. If 
I am right in assimiing that the word imiverse 
is all-comprehensive, then the question at issue 
between the theist and the pantheist is this : 
Is the imiverse to be thought of as divided into 
two dissevered worlds, or as being an indivisible 
whole ? Theism takes the former view of it ; 
pantheism, the latter. 

But the theist may well ask me to define my 
position more clearly than I have yet attempted 
to do. Have I any right to identify the imiverse, 
even in the widest possible sense of the word, 
with God ? May I remind the theist that the 
identification of the universe with God was done 
for me, not by me ? The word God has been 
put to such base uses and has such unhappy 
associations that I should have been well content 
to pass it by. But I could not but accept and 
ratify the deification of the All when it was 
presented to me as a logical inference from my 
primary assumption. For if we mean anything 
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by the word God we mean what is absolutely 
real. And if my primary assumption is justified, 
it stands to reason that the universe itself, in 
all its unity and totality, is the only thing of 
which absolute reaUty can be predicated. But 
here a practical difficulty confronts me. Owing 
to man's life being immersed in matter, his 
thought is to a large extent limited, or at least 
conditioned, by sense - perception. One result 
of this is that, however much we may try to 
expand and sublimate our conception of the 
universe, we must needs think of it as extended ; 
extended in the first instance in time and space, 
and then with a more general extension, of which 
the extension in time and space is at once basic 
and symbolical. To think otherwise, to think 
of the universe as concentrated in its own 
essence, or at least to sustain that thought for 
more than a timeless moment, is a task of almost 
insuperable difficulty. 

Yet the difficulty must be faced and if possible 
overcome. A favourite argument of the theist 
is to point to a chair or a table, to a stone or a 
lump of clay, and say to the pantheist : ^^ This 
is a part of the universe; therefore on your 
showiAg it is divine." So far as this argument 
is based on the confusion between the universe 
and the visible world, it has already been 
answered. Yet in principle it still holds good. 
So long as we think of the universe as extended, 
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A PRELIMINARY EXPLANATION 

it is open to the theist to say : If the All is divine 
then this, thing or, that thing, being a part of 
the All, must needs be divine. The answer to 
this argument is that when we think of the 
universe as extended, or as an aggregate of 
parts, we are not thinking of it as it really is. 
v^What is real and therefore divine is the One in 
the Many, the whole as a whole, the universe 
conceived of as concentrated in and unified by 
its own essential principle, whatever that may 
be. The part, as a part, is so far from being 
divine that it is not even real. Severed, in 
our thought, from the tree of life to which 
it belongs, it is no better than a withered 
branch. What differentiates the higher from 
the lower pantheism is that the former bases 
its faith in God on its conviction that All is 
One. 

Who, then, it will be asked, can see the 
universe as it really is ? Grod, and God alone. 
What the Real is in itself is known only to the 
Real. The true, the ultimate vision of cosmic 
unity, the vision of the One, the Real, the 
Divine, is not for man. Does it follow that 
pantheism is a barren and inoperative creed, 
a creed which has no bearing on character or 
conduct ? By no means. The vision of the 
Real is not for man. But the dream of attaining 
to that vision is the breath of man's higher 
life ; and so long as he cherishes the dream and 
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ALL IS ONE 

is loyal to it, it will be its own fulfilment and 
its own reward. 

Men are apt to assume that the universe is 
is itself what it seems to be to them. This 
primary delusion is at the root of much of what 
is unsoimd in their thought and their faith. 
The universe is in itself what it seems to be to 
itself — ^what it seems to be to God. It does not 
follow that we are all equally ignorant of what 
it really and intrinsically is. The universe, 
in the larger and deeper sense of the word, 
presents a thousand different aspects to a 
thousand different minds. It means one thing 
for the war profiteer, another thing for the hero 
in the trenches ; one thing for the simple-minded 
peasant, another thing for the cultured scholar ; 
one thing for the sensualist, another thing for 
the saint ; one thing for the heartless coquette, 
another thing for the devoted mother. And 
these various visions cannot all be equally true. 
The saint is nearer to the heart of things than 
the sensualist; the hero in the trenches than 
the war-profiteer. The range of variation in 
man's vision of reality is immense. There are 
persons for whom the vision does not materially 
differ, as far as we can judge, from that which 
is enjoyed by a ruminating cow. There are 
others who stand on so high a level of spiritual 
development that their vision of reahty is for 
many of us an inspiring and illuminating ideal, 
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A PRELIMINARY EXPLANATION 

beyond which we scarcely dare to look lest we 
should be blmded by excess of light. Yet 
there must needs be heights of spiritual reality 
beyond those which these seers and " masters " 
have reached. And so, looking around with 
an ever-widening horizon, and looking upward 
from height to height, we must needs dream at 
last of a vision which is adequate to its infinite 
object, the vision of the All by the All, of the 
One by the One. It is the universe, as seen 
by its own all-seeing eye, as seen by that 
quintessential reality which we call its soul, — 
it is this and nothing less than this which I 
think of as divine* For 

^^ God alone can see God's glory. God alone 
can feel God's love." 
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CHAPTER III 

The Ultimate Object of Speculative Thought 

All is Grod because All is One. And All is One 
because All is Grod. Each of these propositions 
proves the other, and neither admits of further 
proof. But proof, in the logical sense of the 
word, is not the only thing that generates con- 
viction ; and if I cannot otherwise make good 
the idea of cosmic unity, I can at least try to 
show that it is the goal— or shall I say the 
vanishing point ?— on which many lines of 
human adventure and human experience 
converge. 

I will begin with the movement of speculative 
thought. Each of us is a speculative thinker, 
whether he intends to be so or not. Each of 
us, as I have already said, has his own vision of 
the universe, his own outlook on life. As a 
rule we allow others to formulate our philosophy 
for us; and we repeat, with indolent dociUty, 
what they have taught us to say. In such cases 
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SPECULATIVE THOUGHT 

the real philosophy of a man is buried in his 
subconscious self. The chief factor in deter- 
mining the general trend of one's philosophy is 
what I may call temperamental bias. When 
a man is so far aware of the bias of his thought 

\ as to wish to justify it to his reason, he begins 
to philosophise. And when, by an ingenious 
camouflage of argument, he succeeds at last in 
concealing his bias from his own consciousness 
and persuading himself that he is a wholly 
disinterested seeker for truth, he becomes a 

\ philosopher, in the stricter and more technical 
sense of the word. 

Temperamental bias takes a man in one or 
other of two opposite directions, the difference 
between which corresponds to the difference 
between conscious thought and subconscious 
feeling. Consciously the average man is a 
materialist. I mean by this that he instinctively 
takes for granted the intrinsic reality of the 
outward and visible world.- He takes for 
granted that the world which reveals itself to 
him through the medium of his bodily senses 
is in itself what it seems to be — seems to be to 
him, and to all other persons whose senses are 
normal and healthy like his own. In his sub- 
conscious self he has a different criterion and 
therefore a different standard of reaUty. He 
takes for granted the intrinsic reality of 
the percipient soul or self— of his own soul 
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ALL IS ONE 

in the first instance, and then of all other souls. 
It is not until he begins to meditate on the larger 
problems of existence, that the difference between 
the two criteria of reality begins to reveal itself. 
Then his temperamental bias comes into play. 
If his bias in favour of the reality of the outward 
world is stronger than his bias in favour of the 
reality of the soul or self, he will have the 
courage of his instinctive conviction and will try 
to work out for himself a materialistic system of 
thought. 

The function of philosophy is to determine 
what is ultimately real — ^to determine this, 
not intuitively, not by a flash of emotional 
insight, but by thinking the problem out in all 
its essential bearings. It follows that the 
particular problem which confronts the material* 
ist is that of determining what is ultimately 
real in that outward and visible world which 
for him is alone real. It will not take him long 
to discover that his primary assumption — 
that the outward world is in itself what it seems 
to be to man's perceptive faculties — ^breaks 
down when seriously tested. For in the first 
\ place the outward world is in a state of perpetual 
flux, its appearance changes from season to 
season, from day to day, and even from hour 

y to hour. And in the second place — and this is 
more to the point — ^its appearance varies with 

' the individuality of each percipient, varies 
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(one might almost say) from eye to eye, from 
ear to ear and, above all, from heart to heart. 
Is the outward world mtrinsically beautifril ? 
So far as man's aesthetic enjoymcyit of it goes, 
there is almost continuous gradation from the 
zero of total insensibility to the opposite pole 
of passionate delight. Are we, then, to say 
that the outward world is intrinsically beautiful, 
whether it seems to be so or not ? If the 
materialist answers Yes to this question he 
will surely incur the reproach of having aban- 
doned his own criterion of reality. Even as 
regards the more material qualities of colour 
and sound there is so much diversity in our 
experiences that we are sometimes tempted 
to assume that in each individual case what 
seems to be is the product of two factors — ^the 
" thing-in-itself " and the percipient eye or ear. 
But if colour, for example, is in any degree in 
the eye that sees it, we cannot predicate reality 
of it — ^the ultimate reaUty which we are pre- 
sumably in search of — ^as a property of the 
outward world. Of what then in the outward 
world can we predicate reaUty ? If beauty, 
colour and sound are xmreal, or only partly real, 
as the materialist measures reaUty, where shall 
reality be found ? When once this unweaving 
of the fabric of the outward world has begun, 
where will it stop ? 
At this point the materialist, who is seldom a 
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profound thinker, may well begin to look about 
him for help and guidance. His initial assump- 
tion that piedpability is the proof and measure 
of reality has failed him. What is to take its 
place? Let him reassure himself. Help will 
be forthcoming. Physical science will come to 
his rescue. Or rather, to state the case with 
greater accuracy, the man of science will come 
to the rescue of the man in the street (who may, 
for aught we know, be his other self). For 
reasons of its own, physical science finds it 
convenient to assimie that analysis of the 
palpable is the pathway to reality. By reaUty 
it means underlying substance and underlying 
law. This assumption answers the purpose of 
science, which is at heart a search for fimdamental 
unity; and it has never found it needful to 
question its validity. But analysis of the 
palpable leads in the direction of the impalpable ; 
and in point of fact the progress of science, in 
its search for the primordia rervm^ has been 
marked by a continuous descent into an ever- 
increasing impalpability, a descent which has 
not yet touched bottom. There was indeed a 
time when science seriously believed that in 
resolving matter into atoms — **the bricks of 
the universe'* — ^it had reached the bedrock 
of reality. But the discovery of radium awoke 
it firom that comfortable dream. Atoms have 
now melted away into electrons; and these in 
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their turn will melt away into— who knows 
what ? A physicist is reported to have said 

>,^ that the explorer in these matters is being lured 
on by physics into metaphysics; and one 
gathers from this that science is beginnmg to 

y^ realise the force of the saying: "Too far east 
is west.'* 

Meanwhile, it is clear that in invoking the aid 
of physical science the materialist tacitly 
abandons his own primitive assumption that 
the palpable is the real. For this he substitutes 
a new criterion of reaUty, the application of 
which may have the most revolutionary con- 
sequences, but which for the time being seems 
to satisfy both physical science and popular 
thought — ^the assimiption that what is ultimate 
in the analysis of the palpable, in the analysis 
of " matter," is the re^. 

In accepting this criterion of reaUty the 
materiaUstic thinker ceases to think. He hands 
over the quest of ultimate reaUty to physical 
science, and admits by impUcation that his 
own quest has been a failure. As a speculative 
adventure his quest has ended where it began — 
in denial of the spiritual. The denial is indeed 
dogmatic now instead of being merely instinctive, 
but that is all he has gained by taking a path 
which was predestined to return to its own 
starting point. 
The one fact that emerges from the failure of 
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his quest is that neither the crude materialistic 
criterion of reality not the quasi-scientific amend- 
ment of it, can satisfy man as a speculative 
thinker. What acceptance of that criterion 
does is to bring the quest of ideal truth to an 
abrupt end, and so make null and void the very 
raison d'etre of speculative thought. What, then, 
is to be our criterion of reality ? Man's bias in 
favour of the outward world has led him to 
conclude that what is ultimate in analysis is 
real, and his acceptance of this ideal has ended 
in his ceasing to think. If he desires to go on 
thinking he must take the alternative path to 
that which has misled him — ^the path into which 
his subconscious bias in favour of the inward life 
will take him if he will but trust himself to its 
guidance. He must assume that what is ulti- 
mate in synthesis is real, and must set out in 
quest of the goal to which this assumption directs 
him. 

He will never reach that goal, and therefore 
he will never cease to think. MateriaUsm loses 
itself in physical science, and, as a system of 
thought, ends where it began. Idealism — as we 
may call the speculative quest of what is ultimate 
in synthesis — ^is a genuine adventure into the 
infinite. As such it provides the only effective 
antidote to the desire for finaUty, which has been 
the most serious of all obstacles to himian pro- 
gress. But though the idealist will never reach 
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his goal, he knows beforehand — ^the paradox is 
unavoidable — ^what his goal will be. What is 
X uUimate in synthesis is the universe itself conceived 
of as an organic whole. The conception of cosmic 
unity is the highest which the idealist, following 
the path of synthetic thought, can hope to reach. 
But when he has reached it, a>s an abstract con- 
ception^ he will find that its meaning is un- 
fathomable, and that the attempt to fathom it 
will keep his thought busy till thought has been 
superseded, at infinity , by some more intunate 
mode of commimion with the Real. 

In fine, it is only by postulating the Oneness 
of the All that we can set the thinker a task 
which is worthy of the infinitude of the mind of 
man. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Ultimate Object of -^thetic Delight 

The object of aesthetic delight is beauty. What 
is the idtimate object ? Is it not ideal beauty ? 
But what is ideal beauty, and where is it to be 
found ? As a theme for human meditation the 
idea of the beautiful is at once alluring and 
baffling. It dances ahead of us like a will-o'- 
the-wisp. Yet we cannot choose but follow it, 
even though we know in our hearts that it will 
lead us at last into a morass of difficulty and 
doubt. 

As a rule we predicate beauty of things which 
we perceive through our bodily senses. But this 
limitation is not of the essence of beauty. Let 
us recall some familiar usages of the word. We 
speak of a beautiful scene, a beautiful day, a 
beautiful sunset, a beautiful flower, a beautiful 
building, a beautiful picture, a beautiful statue, 
a beautiful poem, a beautiful anthem, and so on. 
In each of these cases there is a direct appeal to 
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the sense of sight or of hearing,* but there is also 
much more than this. Again, we speak of a 
beautiful soul, a beautiful life, a beautiful deed, 
a beautiful romance. We use such phrases as 
the beauty of holiness, the beauty of self-sacrifice, 
beautifully clear, beautifully simple, beautifully 
planned, beautifully thought out, and so on. 
What have all these usages of the word in common? 
In every case we have a percipient subject, and 
a perceived object. So far as the percipient 
subject is concerned there seem to be two essen- 
tial elements in the sense of the beautiful — direct 
perception and a feeling of delight. When the 
direct perception of a certain object generates 
delight in the percipient subject, then the latter 
may be said to be in touch with the beautifuL 
But what are the quaUties in the perceived object, 
the perception of which generates delight in the 
percipient subject ? I think it will be found 
that they fall for the most part under two chief 
heads — harmony and rhythm^^ the essence of 
each of these being the subordination of the 
Many to the One. 

By harmony we mean internal agreement. 

* Qratifioation of the senses of touch and taste can scarcely 
be said to be sesthetic. The sense of smell is on the border 
line. So far as I am concerned, the scent of the early summer 
morning does undoubtedly generate aesthetic delight. So 
does the " scent of the infinite sea." 

t As I am no musician, it will be understood that I am 
not using either of these words in its technical sense. 
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When all the parts in a complex whole are work- 
\ mg together for a common end we have harmony. 
We feel that the parts are at peace with one 
another, and are animated, even though they 
be inanimate, by a latent spirit of comradeship. 
But when the parts, instead of co-operating, 
seem to be quarrelling among themselves, we 
have discord. We may not be able to see this 
in the case of colour or sound; for in these 
harmony is something primitive and elemental- 
regulated no doubt by laws of its own — ^which 
appeals directly to the trained or the tmspoiled 
eye or ear, but which cannot yet be explained 
in terms of co-operation for a given end. We 
have, however, the feeUng, perhaps because of 
the pain which they cause, that discordant 
sounds and colours are on bad terms with one 
another : we speak of colours " swearing at each 
other " ; and this expression suggests that, 
instead of working together for a common end, 
they are falling out among themselves. And 
the moment we get beyond what is primitive, the 
moment we begin to deal with what is complex, 
with phenomena of growth or life, for example, 
or with the products of human thought, we find 
that what is essential in the harmony which we 
admire is the internal agreement which is pro- 
duced by the various parts working together for 
the well-being of the whole, or perhaps for some 
ulterior end. Let us take the case of a ^^ beau- 
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tiful " mathematieal theorem or a " beautifully *' 
planned machine. In each of these cases reason 
analyses the whole into its parts, unravels the 
subtle thought of the discoverer or the inventor, 
and gradually works out in all its simplified 
intricacy his perfect adaptation of means to ends. 
But when at last, reason having done its work 
of analysing and unravelling, the perfection of 
the adaptation reveals itself to, or rather flashes 
upon, the students' mind, his direct perception 
of harmony, of the internal agreement of a host 
of details in serving a common end, awakes his 
aesthetic sense to sudden activity, and causes it 
to secrete deUght. Then he uses, and is justified 
in using, the word beautiful, which might at first 
sight seem inappUcable to a theorem or a machine. 
The second constituent principle in beauty is 
rhythm. With rhythm comes in the element of 

^movement, flow, development, life. Wherever 
there is the beauty of harmony there is also either 
the actuaUty or the suggestion of rhythmic 
movement, of movement, that is, which is unified 
by being directed towards a central end. Har- 
mony and rhythm are indispensable to each 
other. Deprived of the other each ceases to be 
itself. When there is harmony among the parts 

V of a complex whole, owing to their all working 
Together for a common end, the movement to- 
wards the given end is rhythmical, such diffi- 
culties as may arise in its coiurse being swept 
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along, as it were, in its triumphant advance 
towards the desired goal. When harmony is 
imperfect, when there is internal discord and 
friction, the rhythm of the movement is neces- 
sarily defective, the flow being Uke that of a 
rock-thwarted torrent or of a river which is 
spUt into various channels by banks of sand. 
The more — or less — complete the harmony of the 
various parts, the more— or less — ^perfect is the 
rhythm of their combined movement. 

We have considered, from the point of view of 
harmony, two femiliar instances of the use of 
the word beauty. Let us now consider some 
other instances, and see if in each case harmony 
and rhythm are constituent elements in the effect 
which we call beautiful. A glowing sunset is a 
thing of beauty. Here we have a haimony of 
colour, and the rhythm of continuous change. 
But we have more than this. In and through 
the emotion which the more manifest beauty of 
the stmset kindles we seem to discern a deeper 
harmony, and a more majestic rhythm, the 
harmony of sun and earth and atmosphere and 
clouds, all working together for a common pur- 
pose in obedience to a central law, and the 
rhythm of their movement from hour to hour 
towards the end, whatever it may be, which 
they all serve. A seemingly accidental colloca- 
tion of clouds gave us the glory of colour which 
imveiled to us the deeper beauty to which our 
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souls awoke. For there is always something 
sjnnbolical in beauty, something suggestive of a 
beauty beyond what we at first discern. And 
in this higher and purer and remoter beauty 
there is again a suggestion of beauty beyond 
itself. And so on, as the soul ascends towards 
the fountain-head of all beauty, towards the 
beauty which is symbolical no longer, but is itself 
symbolised by aU beautiful things. What this 
is we will presently ask ourselves. 

Let us next consider the beauty of a star-lit 
night. Here we have a harmony of darkness 
and light — ^the harmony of contrast — ^and the 
rhythm of the procession of the stars across the 
vault of the midnight sky. But again we have 
much more than this. Through the kindhng 
of our emotion by the spectacle of the pageant 
of the night — emotion which our knowledge of 
astronomy intensifies and heightens — ^we seem 
to discern the harmony and the rhythm of the 
whole spatial Universe, which in their turn 
symbolise the harmony and the rhythm of the 
Uving Whole. 

Li a beautiful life we have harmony in the 
working together of all the man's desires and 
powers for a single worthy end — ^the service of 
man, let us say, or the doing the will of God ; and 
we have rhythm in the flow of a life which is 
dominated by a single purpose — b life which is 
no mere succession of days and years, but a 
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gro^h in grace, a movement towards an ideal 
goal. 

In a beautiful statue we have the harmony of 
form and proportion, and the suggestion 6f the 
rhythmic movement of life ; and (if the statue 
is the expression of spiritual vision) we have the 
deeper harmony and the deeper rhythm which 
are symboUsed by these. 

In a beautiful decorative border we have 
harmony in the floral or geometrical design and 
the general scheme of colour, and rhythm in the 
continuous flow of the pattern. 

These examples have, I hope, helped to ex- 
plain what I meant when I said that subordina- 
tion of the Many to the One was of the essence 
of both harmony and rhythm. The difference 
between the two in this respect is that in harmony 
the One seems to be in control of the Many, 
whereas in rhythm it seems to be ever emerging 
in triimiph from their flowing stream. 

It follows from this conception of beauty that 
one of the chief elements in aesthetic sensibiHty, 
which, as we know from experience, varies widely 
from heart to heart, is what I may call synoptic 
vision, the power of discerning the One in the 
Many, of gathering together, in this case or that, 
a multitude of diverse parts and details, and 
seeing these, at a glance, in their unity and 
totaUty — ^in other words, as a beautiful whole. 
In some persons this synoptic faculty, this sense 
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of -vdioleness, is so strong as to become creative. 
Plotinus has said that '^a beautiful whole de- 
mands beauty in the parts." There I think he 
is wrong. It is possible, for example, for a great 
artist to find the makings of a picture in some 
scene in an industrial region m which a less 
artistic eye would see nothing but what was 
unlovely — at best, uninteresting and common- 
place ; at worst, ugly and repulsive. The great 
artist looks at the scene from a point of view 
which enables him, as it were, to force the details 
into harmony with one another, with the result 
that, first in his vision and then on his canvas, 
they so group themselves together as to build 
up a picture which is worthy of his brush. 
Plotinus is assuredly right when he says that 
" the beauty must govern throughout ; " but 
it does not follow that the things which beauty 
governs are beautiful before they submit to its 
rule. In the case which I am considering, the 
artist — ^to quote Plotinus again — " has grouped 
and co-ordinated what from a diversity of parts 
was to become [in his vision and under his 
hand] a unity ; [he] has wrought the diversity 
to a single determined reaUty, stamping on it 
the unity of harmonious coherence." The har- 
monious coherence which results in beauty is 
quite compatible — so great is the transforming 
power of the " Forming Idea " — ^with unloveliness 
in the cohering parts. 
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What, then, is the ultimate object of Aesthetic 
delight ? Let us marshal our premises and see 
to what conclusion they direct us. Harmony 
and rhythm seem to be of the essence of beauty. 
The subordination of the Man^ to the One seems 
to be of the essence of these — of harmony in 
being, or harmony proper, and of harmony in 
becoming, or rhythm. And the power of directly 
perceiving wholeness, or unity in diversity, seems 
to be of the essence of that sensitiveness to beauty 
which we call the aesthetic sense. Does it not 
follow that what is finally beautiful is the Uni- 
verse itself, the cosmos, the ordered Whole ? 
And does it not follow that to behold the Universe 
as an ordered whole, to see, as by a flash of 
piercing light, the perfect unity of its infinite 
diversity, would be the supreme achievement of 
the aesthetic sense, and that the enjoyment of 
that vision would be the last term in aesthetic 
deUght ? In the Universe, if indeed its All is 
One, we have the perfection of harmony and 
the perfection of rhythm, and therefore ideal 
beauty. This is the archetypal beauty, of which 
harmony and rhythm, wherever we may discern 
them, are at once the reminder, the foretaste, 
and the fitful gleam. 

How shall a man fit himself to gaze unblinded 
on the beauty of this One in All ? We are 
setting him an impossible task, and it is well 
that we should do so. The aesthetic sense, 
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however sedulously it may be cultivated, can 
no more hope to see the splendour of ideal beauty 
than reason, however diUgently we may exercise 
it, can hope to fathom the meaning of ideal 
truth. Yet the attempt to fathom the meaning 
of ideal truth will set philosophy a million tasks. 
And the attempt to behold ideal beauty will 
provide creative art with a million themes. It 
is possible that the final achievement of reason 
will be that of thinking itself off the plane of 
thought, and it is possible that the final achieve- 
ment of the aesthetic sense will be that of 
developing its sense of wholeness until it has 
lost its identity. For the part can see but the 
parts. The shadow can see but shadows. If a 
man would know the Real, he must try to find 
his real self ; and if he would see the Whole, he 
must try to make himself whole by growmg into 
oneness with the Whole. And this is an effort 
in which aU the sides of his bemg must co- 
operate. The Beatific Vision — if I may repeat 
words which I have used elsewhere — ^is the 
revelation of the " unbeholden essence *' of all 
thmgs to the spkitual senses in their totaUty, 
to the soul acting as its own medium and its 
own organ of perception. The last term in 
aesthetic delight is also the last term in the 
well-being of the soul. 
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The Ultibiate Object of Social Service 

There was a time when the organisation of 
human society had the merit — or demerit— of 
extreme simplicity. Each of us belonged to 
one social community and one only — ^the tribe. 
The tribesman gave to the tribe the whole of 
his loyalty and the whole of his service. His 
tribal self dominated his individual self and 
repressed the outgrowth of his ideal self. He 
lived his life in and through the collective life 
of the tribe. His very consciousnesis was tribal. 
He thought as the tribe thought, felt as the 
tribe felt, did as the tribe did. He seemed to 
be animated and directed by a tribal spirit akin 
to the " group soul " of the occultist, which is 
supposed to look after the welfare and order 
the goings of each species of animal or plant. 
The welfare of the tribe was for him an end in 
itself. As such it limited his outlook on life 
and determined his sense of social and, to a large 
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extent, of moral obligation. Even his duty to 
his own family was a matter of secondary 
importance in his eyes. As an individual he 
was imselfish and self-sacrificing in the highest 
degree. He lived for the tribe, worked for it 
assiduously, and was always ready to die for it. 
But the tribe itself was as selfish as its individual 
members were the reverse. Too often it cared 
only for itself, and could not look beyond the 
horizon of its own apparent interests. It was 
ready to attack and plunder its neighbours on 
the sUghtest provocation, and it carried on 
hereditary feuds which lasted for centuries. 
Also it waged war with an inhuman savagery 
which has never been equalled except in the 
religious wars of Christendom and of Islam. 
Mercy and pity were words which had no meaning 
for it beyond its own frontiers. If it was in a 
position to do so, it would massacre all the 
members of a hostile tribe — ^men, women and 
children — without the slightest compunction.* 
If it ever co-operated with its neighbours it did 

* When the Swazis were invited, some forty years ago, to 
join the British forces in their invasion of Basuto Land, they 
were told that they might have all the cattle they could cap- 
ture, but were on no account to injure the Basuto women and 
children. On hearing this, their chief said to McLeod, the 
British Bresident in Swaziland : '' Mafu, do you like rats ? " 
" No," said McLeod. " In fact," said the chief, " you kiU 
them whenever you can." "Yes," said McLeod. "But 
surely," said the chief, "you sx>are the females and little 
rats." 
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so under the pressure of a common danger; 
and the bond of imion was broken as soon as 
the danger was past. It was by conquest rather 
than by voluntary co-operation that the amal- 
gamation of lesser with larger tribes was as a 
rule effected. 

This is a bold and uncompromising statement 
which requires, I need hardly say, to be freely 
discounted. I have made many generalisations ; 
and for the sake of brevity and clearness I have 
ignored all exceptions to them and all modify- 
ing circumstances. Yet the statement is on 
the whole substantially true. One fact which 
emerges from our study of the tribal stage of 
social development is that in it a high degree of 
unselfishness on the part of the individual was 
compatible with an equally high degree of 
selfishness on the part of the community. Or 
we may put it this way : as an individual member 
of the community the tribesman was a pattern 
of imselfishness ; as a sharer in its corporate life 
and corporate consciousness he was too often 
a monster of selfishness. 

Since then there has been an immense advance 
in the complexity of mcui's social life, with the 
details of which we need not now concern our- 
selves. So great has been the multiplication of 
commimities, or rather of types of community, 
that it would be difficult to-day to find in €uiy 
civilised country a man who did not belong to at 
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least six or eight different social units. The 
same man, for example, would be a citizen of 
his own country, of his own province or county, 
of his own township or other autonomous local 
area, he would be a member of a religious body, 
of a trade union, of the local branch of that 
trade imion, of a mutual benefit society, of a 
parish council, or a cricket or football club, of a 
musical or natiural history society, and so on. 
With the multipUcation of communities came 
the inevitable weakening of the sentiment of 
communal devotion. The individual could not 
be expected to give to each of many communities 
or even to any one of them the whole-hearted 
devotion which he gave to the tribe in the days 
when he Uved for it and it Uved for him. And, 
with the weakening of communal devotion, the 
individual self, which had previously been in 
bondage to the communal, began to be active 
and aggressive, while the ideal self awoke from 
its sliunber and began to put forward legitimate 
but exorbitant claims. 

Then began in each hiunan breast a civil war 
which took many forms. The individual self 
warred against the communal. The communal 
self against the ideal. The ideal against the 
individual. While the various conmnmities and 
causes to which the individual owed allegiance 
advanced conflicting claims to his devotion, — 
religious zeal pulling him in one direction, 
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patriotism in another, local prejudice in a third, 
caste feeling in a fourth, economic interest in a 
fifth, and so on. And, to make matters worse, 
the conflicts among the three typical selves 
interwove themselves with the conflicts among 
the competing claims of the various communities 
and causes, and produced endless and inextric- 
able confusion. And the more progress man 
made in the direction of what he called 
civiUsation, the more complicated did his social 
life become and the more nimierous the rivalries 
and conflicts which were fostered by its growing 
complexity. At the present moment, owing to 
the disintegrative and demoralising influences 
of the late war, the turmoil of our social, 
poUtical and economic life is probably more 
violent and more chaotic than it has ever been. 

Let us examine one or two phases of the 
existing unrest so as to see what provision, 
if any, can be made for the eventual reintro- 
duction of order into our social life. Li some 
of the labour strikes which have recently 
occurred in this country we seem to have 
returned to the days of tribal loyalty and tribal 
selfishness, the devotion of the strikers to their 
union being as conspicuous as their callous 
indifference to the well-being of the workers 
in other industries and to the prosperity of the 
country as a whole. In such cases the mistake 
which the strikers have made is that of regarding 
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the material weU-being of the workers in their 
own industry as an end in itself; as if any one 
industry could permanently prosper while the 
selfishness of its workers was impoverishing 
the rest of the nation and causing slackness of 
trade and unemployment on a large scale. 

A similar mistsJs;e has been made by the 
ultra-nationalists in certain European countries, 
who have combined a passionate zeal for the 
aggrandisement of their respective nations with 
an entire disregard of the well-being of Europe 
as a whole,— weU-being in which, if they would 
only work for it, all the nations might ultimately 
share. 

In these days of wild unrest, when our thoughts 
are turned towards social and poUtical recon- 
struction, and when, with that end in view, 
the various communities to which each' of us 
belongs are puttmg forward conflictmg claims 
to our support and service, such mistakes are 
all too easily made. But they must, at what- 
ever cost, be corrected. The tendency to regard 
as an end in itself what has its real meaning by 
reference to an end beyond itself, is the funda- 
mental and ever-recurring delusion which has 
vitiated our social atmosphere ever since our 
social life began. The problem for the reformer 
is to find an object for man's loyalty which he 
may rightly regard as an end in itself — an object 
so large, so far off, and yet of such supreme 
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magnetic power, as to leave no room for the 
intrusion of self-interest into the devotion which 
it inspires. Until this has been done we shall 
continue to be borne hither and thither by the 
cross currents of a seething whirlpool of strife, — 
a whirlpool which may from time to time be 
subdued by strong and resolute rule into the 
semblance of sullen apathy, but will always 
be ready to break out into open violence when 
restraint is removed or even appreciably 
weakened. 

How is this problem to be solved ? Let us 
take the case of the striker whose devotion to 
his union is imperilling the prosperity of other 
industries. What he needs is to learn to take 
into consideration the well-being of the rest of 
the community ; in other words, to subordinate 
devotion to his union, which has a strong strain 
of selfishness in it, to devotion to his coimtry. 
But the economic well-being of one's country, 
though a worthier end of action than the 
material well-being of the workers in a particular 
industry, is not an end in itself. Let us take 
the case of an ultra-patriotic Pole or other 
national who, in his zeal for the aggrandisement 
of his own country, is helping to perpetuate 
chaos in Europe. What he needs is to learn 
to subordinate devotion to his coimtry to 
devotion to the European community of nations, 
in the general prosperity or general distress of 
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which his own country is bound to share. Or 
again, let us take the case of the white man 
who, in his zeal for the purity of his race, a 
motive which has in it a considerable alloy of 
economic selfishness, would exclude all coloured 
laboxir from his own country or continent, 
thereby exciting racial passion and prejudice 
and preparing the way for war on a vast scale. 
What he needs is to learn to subordinate devotion 
to his own race and his own type of civilisation 
to devotion to the whole hiunan commonwealth. 
The socialist who carries his zeal for economic 
reform so far as to preach an internationalism 
of dass hatred would do well to learn the same 
lesson. 

In each of these cases the larger loyalty may 
be trusted to purge the lesser of some of its 
selfishness, and to that extent to introduce an 
element of order into the existing chaos of 
unrest. But what is the ultimate object of 
social service ? Is the welfare of the hiunan 
commonwealth an end in itself? I do not 
think so. If it were, we should be at a loss to 
determine what constituted the welfare of the 
hmnan commonwealth, and we should therefore 
lose sight of our goal in the very act of aiming 
at it. For, as far as our experience goes, the 
welfare of a community is always dependent, 
in greater or less degree, on its relation to other 
communities, relations in which there is a 
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reciprocity of interest, and which it enters into 
either directly or through the medium of some 
larger organiktion to which it and the other 
communities belong. When Germany made its 
bid for world-power and in doing so made its 
final appeal to the patriotism of its citizens, 
it misdirected their devotion by presenting 
to them its own aggrandisement as an end in 
itself. This meant that, while clamung selfless 
devotion from them, it was appealing to their 
latent selfishness, by setting an end before 
them which, if realised, would bring them 
material advantages of various kinds. And it 
was because of this base alloy in it that their 
patriotism at last gave way. For if and so far 
as service to a community is tainted with selfish- 
ness, it will make for disunion and strife within 
the limits of the community, and so prove in- 
effective even from the more utilitarian point of 
view. But if it is to purge itself of every taint 
of selfishness, it must always look beyond its 
own immediate aim. Li other words it must 
always have at the heart of it devotion to a larger 
commimity than that to which it is consciously 
given. 

Let us assume, for argument's sake, that the 
League of Nations has developed into a Common- 
wealth which embraces the whole human race, 
and which has a central seat and an organised 
system of government. Is the well-being of 
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this community the highest end that its citizens 
can set before themselves ? Yes, and No. Yes, 
if we mean by its well-being the realisation of 
its own ideal perfection, the pursuit of which 
would carry it, and us with it, beyond itsdf. 
No, if we mean anything less than this. What will 
the Human Commonwealth give to its citizens 
in return for the service that it wiU demand 
from them ? Many things that they will value. 
By abolishing war, by establishing universal 
free trade, by substituting co-operation for 
competition, by the intensive development of 
the material resources of Nature, it will give a 
marked impetus to the prosperity of mankind. 
The diminution of waste and friction will be so 
great that the average level of prosperity will be 
appreciably raised. Men will be better housed, 
better fed, better clothed; their health will be 
better cared for; their hours of work will be 
shortened ; they wiU be more fully provided with 
the means of self-improvement; and so on. 
All this is good as far as it goes. But is this all 
that the Commonwealth will be able to do for its 
citizens ? What of the soul ? What of the 
human ideal ? Will not the Commonwealth 
help the citizen to find his soul, to realise his 
ideal ? But how can it do this ? What task 
can it set him, what appeal can it make to him, 
which will induce him to Uft up his eyes and his 
heart ? It can ask him for loyal service, and he 
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will give this freely and willingly in gratitude for 
all the good things which it gives him. But 
those good things are all more or less material, 
and his gratitude for them will therefore have a 
strain of self-interest in it which will keep it 
below the level of spiritual devotion. What 
higher task can the Commonwealth set him ? 
What higher task can he set himself? As the 
best service that the Commonwealth can render 
to the citizen is that of helping him to realise his 
own ideal and raise the level of his individual life, 
so the best service that he can render to the 
Commonwealth is that of helping it to realise its 
own ideal and raise the level of its corporate life. 
But, with this end in view, he must needs ask 
himself why the Commonwealth is there, what is 
its purpose and its function, and what end it 
serves or ought to serve beyond itself. 

If the Hiunan Commonwealth is, as some 
thinkers afiBom, the largest of all the commimities 
to which a man owes allegiance, if there is no 
larger community to which it owes, and to which 
through it he owes, allegiance, if there is no end 
which he can help it to work for, and which 
through it he can work for, beyond itself, it is 
clear that in their relations to one another he 
and it are involved in a vicious circle from which 
there is no escape. In its demands for service 
it will appeal to more or less selfish motives, 
€uid in its rewards for service it will minister to 
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more or less selfish desires, so that neither by him 
nor by it can man's hfe be raised to a higher 
plane than that of self-interest. And I can now 
see that the picture of imiversal peace and 
prosperity, under the aegis of the Human 
Commonwealth, which I have drawn is not in the 
least likely to be true to fact. For if the highest 
function of the Commonwealth is that of minister- 
ing to men's creature comforts, shortening their 
hours of work, raising their wages, improving the 
conditions imder which they Uve, and the like, and 
if it is for the sake of these benefits that men are 
ready to work for the Commonwealth and give it 
loyal service, then, because they are still selfish 
at heart, they will be apt to ask from the 
Commonwealth more than it can give them, to 
complain that its favours have not been fairly 
distributed, and to quarrel among themselves 
for the "good things of life" which it is its 
mission, as they assume, to dispense. And so 
we shall have disunion and strife among men 
which may well end in the disruption of the 
Commonwealth into a number of warring com- 
munities, or rather — ^for I can now see that it 
was an over-bold effort of imagination to dream 
of the Commonwealth — ^which may well prevent 
it from ever coming to the birth. 

The problem which we set ourselves of finding 
an object for man's loyalty which he might 
rightly regard as an end in itself, has not yet been 
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solved. The service of Humanity is a worthy 
end of action, but it is not the highest, and so 
long as it claims to be the highest it will count for 
less in man's life than it would do if it were 
content to subordinate itself to a higher. What 
then, I ask once more, are we to regard as the 
ultimate object of social service ? I can now 
give the answer to this question which I might 
have given when I first asked it. If we are not 
to stop short at the Human Commonwealth, if 
its well-being, as an object of hiunan calculation 
and service, is not to be regarded as an end in 
itself, we must pass on beyond it to what is 
presumably the highest and widest of all com- 
munities, to the community which embraces 
all others and assigns them their several stations 
and degrees, to the universe itself, the ordered 
whole. If the All is indeed One, it must needs 
be the ultimate object of all service, aU loyalty, 
all devotion ; it must needs be 

" the Receiver and the Lord 
Of every sacrifice." 

That the social organisation of the universe is 
infinitely and unimaginably complex, that a 
whole hierarchy of social communities comes 
between the Himian and the Cosmic Common- 
wealth, we may well believe. And we may well 
beUeve that its relation to this hierarchy 
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detennines, for the Human Commonwealth, its 
meaning, its function, and the secret of its real well- 
being. It is true that we know nothing of these 
intervening communities, nothing of our relations 
even to those which are nearest to us, nothing 
of our relations, through these, to the Infinite 
Whole. But we may be sure that in each of 
these the rule which I have formulated holds 
good : Devotion to a community, if it is to purge 
itself of every taint of selfishness, must always 
have at the heart of it devotion to a larger 
community — ^till we come at last to the largest 
ofaU. 

But how can we give service to the Cosmic 
Commonwealth if we do not know what it de- 
mands from us, or how we can work for its well- 
being ? If we can do nothing else we can at 
least give it the service of the willing heart, the 
service of love and loyalty and the disinterested 
desire to serve. And wherever we may be, and 
through whatever stage of development we may 
be passing, we can begin to qualify ourselves for 
such service as it may demand from us, by try- 
ing to make the most of ourselves on all the 
planes of our being, by trying to develop to the 
uttermost all the parts and powers with which 
Nature has endowed us, by trying, above all, to 
learn the lesson of self-trcuiscendence through 
self-sacrifice, and in doing so to escape from the 
prison of self into the life of the All. In thus 
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trying to qualify ourselves for the service of the 
AU we may perhaps be giving it the service that 
it values most. For to g^ve itself to us, to pour 
into our hearts its life and its love, is perhaps its 
highest happiness, and its strongest desire. And 
perhaps the best service that we can render to it 
is that of throwing open the lock-gates of self, 
and giving free ingress to its inrushing tide. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Ultimate Object of Moral Obligation 

Selfishness is the beginning and end of im- 
morality. But the word '' self " has an wi- 
limited range of meaning, and complete tran- 
scendence of self is an ideal which can scarcely 
be realised. All moral acts are therefore, in 
some sense and some degree, self-regarding. It 
will be widerstood, then, that when I speak of 
selfishness as the b^inning and end of morality, 
I mean by selfishness the indulgence of a lower 
at the expense of a higher self. If man had not 
many selves, or rather if his self was not a pro- 
cess, ranging between the opposite poles of 
individuality and universality, morality, in the 
proper sense of the word, would not be possible. 
In the tribal stage of social development 
morality had three main features. It was a 
morality of curtam. Much of what custom 
prescribed was unessential, not to say irrational. 
And it was strictly local in its range. In his 
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dealings with other tribesmen, whether collec- 
tively or individually, the tribesman had little 
or no sense of moral obligation. His conscience, 
like his consciousness, was tribal rather than 
personal. 

When the tribe, as the supreme social unit, 
was superseded by the city and the nation, a 
morality of law took the place of the morality 
of custom. Lawgivers arose, such as Solon, 
Lycurgus and Moses, and drew up elaborate 
codes by which the citizens were to regulate 
their lives. As a rule, the lawgivers claimed 
divine authority for their respective Laws. In 
one case, at least, the faith of the people in the 
divine origin of their Law was so strong that 
other peoples and other ages became infected 
with it. The Mosaic Law is still regarded in 
Christendcnn as having had behind it the will and 
the wisdom of the Grod of the Universe. 

With the gradual break up of the tribal system 
came the gradual liberation of the polar selves of 
maa's being, the individual self, and the uni- 
versal or ideal self. When the tribe was the only 
social unit the commimal was the only effective 
self. The individual self was sternly repressed 
by it. The ideal self was not allowed to awake 
from its slumber. But, with the growing com- 
plexity of man's social life, and the consequent 
weakening of the sentiment of commimal devo- 
tion» the individual self began to assert itself, 
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and the ideal self began to awake. And each of 
these saw m the other its hereditary and im- 
placable enemy. For a time, indeed, the com- 
mmial self, which had tyrannised over both, kept 
the peace between them by becoming the chief 
object of their respective antipathies. But, in 
and through its ostensible hostiUty to the com- 
munal self, each of these was feeling its way 
towards the declaration of war on the other. 
And, with the opening of their predestined duel, 
morality, in the proper sense of the word — ^the 
morality of freedom and conscience — ^began. 

The liberation of the polar selves from com- 
munal control was a very slow process. The 
morality of custom was succeeded by the morality 
of law ; and though the second morality was in 
many ways an advance on the first, there was 
not much more room in it for that freedom of 
choice, without which the morality of conscience, 
centring as it does in the struggle between the 
individual and the ideal self, cannot come into 
its own. Individualism and idealism were still 
officially frowned upon. Respect for the letter 
of the law, on the one hand curbed the desires and 
impulses of the individual citizen, and on the 
other hand left no place in his heart for the 
vision of the ideal. 

The destruction by RepubUcan Rome of the 
independent civic and national life of all the 
countries which bordered on the Mediterranean 
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seaboard was followed by the decay of civic and 
national religion over the same area, and thus 
produced a state of religious and social chaos 
which prepared the way for the advent of a uni- 
versal religion. Had such a religion been forth- 
coming it would have brought with it a universal 
morality. In other words, it would have given 
free play to the morality of conscience. For con- 
science is the universaUsing element in morality, 
resisting as it does on principle, and in the 
last resort successftiUy defying, the tyrannieal 
pressure of custom and law. But the state of 
religious and social chaos for which the Roman 
career of conquest was responsible, though it left 
room for the morality of conscience to germinate, 
by provoking a reaction against itself, and thus 
emphasising the need for discipline and order in 
man's life, tended to throw the world back into 
the arms of the morality of law. And, as it 
happened, the universal religion for which the 
world was waiting, was given to it — ^my words 
are imavoidably paradoxical — ^by the one nation 
which remained national to the very end, the 
nation which successfiiUy defied the efforts of 
Roman arms and Roman administration to 
subvert its nationaUty, and which found the 
central stronghold and rallying ground of its 
nationalism in a system of strictly l^^al morality 
which was to it at once a religion, a social poUty, 
and a rule of daily life. For the Christians were 
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originally a Jewish sect ; and when, after having 
long resisted their spiritual influence, the Western 
World succumbed to it and accepted Christianity 
as its religion, it took over with it the national 
Deity, the national Scriptures, and the l^alism, 
though not the Law, of the Jews, thereby un- 
doing in large measure the emandpative work 
of the Founder of the new religion, whose cam- 
paign against Pharisaism — ^that is, against strict 
Judaism — ^had been the central feature of his 
ministry. Thus from its very inception Chris- 
tianity was, what it still is, a religion of com- 
promise, a religion in which sectional and uni- 
versal elements manage to exist, with more or 
less of mutual discomfort, side by side ; a religion 
whose Deity is on the one hand the Grod of a 
particular people, or a particular church, and on 
the other hand the Gkxl of the whole Universe ; 
a religion in whose morality conscience, though 
nominally held in high honour, has to fight for 
its life against a quasi-legal tyranny, casuistry 
having taken the place in Christendom of rab- 
binical interpretation in later Judaism, and the 
priest and the confessor having taken the places 
of the doctor and the scribe. 

The effect of this strong sectional bias in what 
professes to be a universal religion, and of this 
strong l^al bias in what professes to be a religion 
of freedom, has been to perpetuate the moral 
chaos which has prevailed since Christianity was 
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bom. In its dealings with conscience the Church 
has been as disingenuous as in its dealings with 
reason. It has professed to pay homage to each 
of these sovereign faculties, and has pretended 
to give them freedom. What it has really done 
has been to offer them freedom on condition that 
the first use they make of it is to submit them- 
selves to ecclesiastical control. By keeping 
conscience in leading strings the Church has 
arrested the development of the higher morality. 
By perpetuating the vulgar confusion between 
intention and motive it has put a premium on 
self-deception. Above all, by claimmg to have 
a monopoly of the Divine favour and guidance, 
it has tempted, if it has not actually taught, the 
faithful to regard obedience to itself as the first 
and last of virtues, and has thus allowed a quasi- 
mechanical conception of morality to over- 
shadow the latent idealism of man's heart. 

The time has come for us to remind ourselves 
that what is at once fundamental and ultimate 
in moraUty is the struggle between the mdividual 
and the ideal or universal self. The antithesis 
of the lower to the higher self will not carry us 
far enough. What is higher from one point of 
view may well be lower from another. A man 
may sacrifice himself to a community or a cause, 
only to find that he has made himself a partner 
in collective selfishness, and an accomplice in 
crime. He who wishes to do the right thing must 
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as tax as possible make sure that his motives are 
pure. This means that he must always be 
prepared to ask what seems to be the higher 
motive for its credentials, and to purify it, when 
these have been ascertained, from whatever taint 
of selfishness may be lurking in it. It is here 
that conscience comes into play. For one of the 
chief characteristics of conscience is its power of 
feeling and responding to the magnetic attraction 
of ideal good. It is in virtue of this power that 
it is able, by the use of a secret standard of its 
own, to di^inguish the lower from the higher 
self, and so determine how far self-interest enters 
into the motives which actuate a man in a case 
of moral perplexity. When such a problem is 
set it, conscience will rely on itself rather than 
on the advice which it may be tempted to seek 
from priest or doctor, from handbook or code. 
For if and so far as it is healthily sensitive, it will 
penetrate far more deeply and subtly into the 
motives of the heart than any onlooker, even if 
he be an expert in casuistry, can hope to do. 
And it will be able to do this because it works 
subsconsciously, because it is a sense — ^in the 
proper meaning of the word, a perceptive faculty 
which, guided by its instinctive tendency to turn 
towards the ideal and turn away from " self," 
marshals its facts and makes its calculations so 
rapidly, that the result of them, the solution of its 
problem, the decision which it presents to the 
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will, is almost the only step in the process of which 
it is clearly conscious. 

I have said that, ever since the Christian era 
began, the state of morality in Christendom has 
been one of almost chciotic confusion. Just as 
in the sphere of religion there has been an un- 
workable compromise between the cult of a 
sectional and a universal deity, and therefore 
between dogmatism and spiritual freedom, so in 
the sphere of conduct there has been an unwork- 
able compromise between the morality of law 
and the morality of conscience. And in each 
case the expansive, emancipative element has 
been nominally, the restrictive, repressive ele- 
ment has been really, in the ascendant. 

But what was confusion before the Great War 
is to-day confusion worse confounded. Dog- 
matism in religion and legalism in morals have 
been judged by their fruits and foimd wanting ; 
and a violent reaction against them has generated 
an almost unparalleled impatience of religious 
and moral restraint. Violence, dishonesty and 
incontinence are at present rampant in all parts 
of the civilised world : and it almost seems as if 
the whole structure of man's moral and social 
life had collapsed or was on the point of col- 
lapsing ; as if the inverted ideal of '^ Fay ce que 
vondras " had finally triumphed ; and as if we 
were about to witness a general return in morals 
to a state of primal chaos. 
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What is really happening is that the morality 
of law has collapsed, and that the morality of 
conscience is not yet ready to take its place. It 
is to conscience, with its instinctive tendency 
to turn towards the magnetic pole of ideal good, 
that we must look for deliverance from our 
troubles. Again and again a finite and therefore 
a false and inadequate ideal has been imposed 
upon conscience by custom, by law, by tradition, 
by ecclesiastical control ; but sooner or later the 
secret affinity of conscience with ideal good has 
re-asserted itself, the false ideal has been dis- 
credited, and the movement towards the mag- 
netic pole has begun anew. 

If we have never done so before, the time has 
now come for us to ask ourselves what is the 
magnetic pole of man's being ? What is ideal 
good ? Were it possible for the subconscious 
bias of conscience towards that pole to be con- 
sciously realised, the attractive force of the ideal 
would be. appreciably strengthened, and the 
morality of spiritual freedom would begin (one 
might hope) to establish itself at the expense of 
the existing morality of unbridled license. It is 
the want of a central aim in life which is demoral- 
ising us ; and if we are ever to have an effective 
central aim, we must try to determine what is 
the ultimate object of moral obligation, we must 
try to come to an understanding with ourselves 
as to the nature of ideal good. 
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From the point of view of the Higher Pantheism 
this problem is easy of solution. If All is One, 
the All as One must needs be the magnetic pole 
to which conscience instinctively turns. The 
One Reality which presents itself to the noetic 
sense as Ideal Truth, to the aesthetic sense as 
Ideal Beauty, to the social sense as Ideal 
Order, presents itself to the moral sense as Ideal 
Gk)od. 

But is Ideal Good an attainable goal ? Does 
it not lie beyond the utmost imaginable horizon 
of human thought ? Is not the good of one's 
kind for all practical purposes the supreme end 
of moral action ? So the humanist will argue. 
But a fallacy lurks in his protest. For how 
shall a man best discharge his duty to mankind ? 
Who will point out to him the path which leads 
to this goal ? Duty to the tribe was fully and 
accurately prescribed by custom. Duty to the 
larger communities into which tribes coalesced 
was prescribed, in ample if not in complete detail, 
by elaborate codes of Law. But where shall a 
man find the Law, whether customary or codified, 
which will tell him in any but the most general 
terms what is his duty to man as man ? Is he, 
then, to think the matter out for himself? If 
he tries to do so he will probably find himself at 
variance with men who are quite as disinterested 
as he is ; and, in the attempt to reconcile their 
divergent views, he and they will at last have to 
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appeal to their respective conceptions of what is 
the ideal end of man's existence. In other words, 
they will have to ask themselves the very ques- 
tion which the humanist shirks. What is Ideal 
Good? 

The man who is most ready to live and die 
for his fellow-men would probably tell you, if he 
could interpret the subtle workings of his con* 
science, that what moved him to sacrifice himself 
to others was a sense of duty to something larger 
and remoter than an}i;hing which he consciously 
aimed at ; he would tell you that at the heart of 
his sense of duty to Humanity was his sense of 
duty to his own ideal self — ^and to God. 

I admit indeed that man is essentially a social 
being; and I am ready to infer from this ad- 
mission that a sense of communal obligation will 
always and rightly dominate his life. How is 
this social sense to be reconciled with his sense 
of obUgation to his own ideal self? I have 
assumed that the latter sense is ultimate in the 
sphere of morality. Will the sense of communal 
obligation be its rival to the very end ? No, not 
its rival, but in the last resort its fellow-worker 
and its other self. For, in virtue of his ideal 
self, each of us is a member of a community 
which is all-embracing, the Cosmic Common- 
wealth, the All which is One. In and through 
his membership of that conununity his com- 
munal and his ideal self wiU merge into one, and 
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the feud between them which has distracted him, 
ever since he first began to outgrow the stage 
of moral automatism by freeing himself from 
bondage to tribal collectivism, will cease to exist. 
Then he will have got to the heart of religion, 
and he will have found his real self by losing 
himself in love. 
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The Ultimate Object of Reugious Devotion 

One thing is needed for the effective moralisation 
of conduct — ^an aim in life which is both central 
and supreme. To supply such an aim is the 
function of religion. For its own sake the sense 
of moral obligation must be ever tending to trans- 
form itself into religious devotion. This is an 
aspect of the* relation between religion and 
morality which moralists have too often ignored. 
There is a counter aspect which religious devotees 
are apt to lose sight of. For its own sake rehgious 
devotion must always be ready to conform to 
the essential principles of morality, as defined 
and sanctioned by ^^ the general heart of men." 
The familiar saying ^^ God's ways are not as 
our ways," is one of those half-truths which lend 
themselves, with fatal facility, to misinterpreta- 
tion and abuse. 

Lord Bryce, in his book on " South America," 
tells the following story. ** Valverde (a friar 
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who afterwards became Bishop of Cuzco) ac- 
companied Pizarro on his expedition and stood 
by the leader's side in tHe square at Caxamarca 
when he was welcoming as a friend the Inca 
Atahualpa. When Atahualpa declined the smn- 
mons of Valverde to accept baptism and recog- 
nise Charles V as sovereign, Pizarro, whose men 
were fully armed, and had already been instructed 
to seize the unsuspecting Inca and massacre his 
followers, hesitated or affected for a moment to 
hesitate, and turned to Valverde for advice. 
* I absolve you,' answered the friar. * Fall on, 
Castilians, I absolve you.' With this the slaugh- 
ter of the astonished crowd b^an : and thousands 
perished in the city square before night descended 
on the butchery." 

There must have been something seriously 
amiss with the conception of Gkxl which could 
have coimtenanced a minister of religion in laying, 
as an offering, on the highest of all altars, a deed 
of treachery and cruelty which would have been 
accounted disgraceful in Red Indian warfare. 
The God whom Valverde worshipped was the 
God of Christendom. It was out of zeal for the 
honour and glory of that deity, it was in order 
to spread the knowledge and the worship of him 
in r strange l«,d. Lt Valverde Jo^ns^ 
Pizarro and his followers to break faith with the 
Inca and massacre the unarmed and innocent 
crowd which had come with him to Caxamarca. 
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The God of Islam, who is fitst cousin to the 
God of Christendom, though possibly — owing to 
his Arab origin — ^less ready to condone acts of 
treachery, seems to take an equal delight in the 
bloodshed of his reputed enemies. Here is an 
extract from the Mahdist official hterature : 
" The Ansor, not satisfied with their victory, 
pursued the retreating enemy till sunset, and 
^er that the cavalry' stiU Ltinued pursuing 
till almost all were killed. They followed them 
even as far as the caves and forests, where they 
tried to conceal themselves, but they were all 
killed even to the very last. Allah was with us, 
and we saw several miracles dimng the battle. 
Allah sent down fire, which burned up the dead 
bodies of the enemy and even their wounded, 
showing how violent was his wrath against them." 
This passage has a strong Old Testament flavour, 
and it also remmds one of some of the wartune 
utterances of the German Emperor and the 
Lutheran pastors. Its sincerity is undeniable; 
and it would be easy to find parallels to it by the 
thousand in the hterature of Christendom and 
Islam. 

There is one thing which Allah and the Christian 
God have in common. They are both super- 
natural deities. They were both called into 
being, and are both still kept alive, by the belief 
that the All is not One. The source of this beUef 
is the conviction of the average man, as a conscious 
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being, that the outward and visible world is the 
whole of Nature^ a conviction which has had to 
be corrected, in response to the demands of the 
average man's subconscious self, by the creation, 
so to speak, of a supernatural world. Between 
these two worlds yawns a great gulf, unfathom- 
able and — ^in the order of nature — ^impassable, 
into which, if I may again repeat myself, drains 
unceasingly the reality of the lower world and 
the actuality of the higher. The Supernatural 
world is the abode of (Jod, who, being presumably 
all-powerful, can, if he pleases, reveal himself 
and declare his will to man. If this revelation 
were universal and impartial, it would be a 
natural process ; and in that case the gulf be- 
tween the two worlds would automatically dis- 
appear. The worshippers of a supernatural deity 
have therefore always assmned that when God 
wishes to reveal himself to man, he must needs 
use special instruments for the purpose — a special 
prophet, a special people, a special church. And 
each of the rival religions has persuaded itself 
that the special revelation was made to it and 
to it only, that its tutelary deity is the God who 
rules the Universe, and that all other tutelary 
deities are " false gods." 

Let us go back to the Gods of Christendom and 
Islam, the deity to whom Valverde offered 
hecatombs of murdered Peruvians, and the deity 
who exalted in the slaughter of the Mahdi's 
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enemies, and even lent a helping hand by burning 
the wounded alive. These deities have no doubt 
their estimable qualities, but the bare fact that 
they delight in bloodshed, and are ready to con- 
done cruelty and treachery if these are dedicated 
to their service, disposes of their claim to be the 
ultimate objects of religious devotion. They 
owe their defects and limitation to their Jewish 
origin. The Jews were the first people to grasp 
and apply the essential principle of supernatural- 
ism. What differentiated theirs from all other 
religions was that its deity was at once strictly 
national and absolutely universal, as absolutely 
imiversal (if there are degrees in absoluteness) 
as it is possible for a national deity to be. The 
two conceptions are, of course, incompatible 
with one another, but they managed to co-exist 
in the Jewish mind. When the Jews placed 
their own deity on the throne of the Universe, 
they had no misgiving as to the soundness of 
their theology but, on the contrary, an intensity 
of conviction which infected other peoples so that 
at last half the himian race adopted their deity 
as its own. In contemplating this extraordinary 
achievement one is diVided between two^ 
flicting sentiments — admiration of the super- 
patriotism of the Jews and condemnation of 
their super-egoism, admiration of their tenacity 
of purpose, and condemnation of their inability to 
look at things from any standpoint but their own. 
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The Jewish conception of (Jod, the conception 
of a super^natural deity who makes favourites 
and takes sides, has been on trial for more than 
two thousand years ; and the fruits which it has 
borne are such that even in Christendom, where 
it has been profoundly modified, to its own 
advantage, by the example and teaching and 
personal influence of Christ, we are at last be- 
ginning to realise that its defects outweigh its 
merits. 

The cult of a God who takes sides, a God who 
is at once the Lord of the Universe and a partisan 
in human affairs, has done more than any other 
influence to intensify and perpetuate the natural 
selfishness of man's heart, and therefore, since 
selfishness is the beginning and end of immorality, 
to demoralise man's life. Li this respect it stands 
apart from all other demoralising influences, the 
difference between it and them being one, not of 
degree, but of kind. 

Let us consider what the cult of such a deity 
has done for Christendom. The Christian be- 
liever is taught frcmi his earliest days that God is 
on his side, that he has been bom into the only 
true religion, that the church to which he belongs 
enjoys a monopoly of (Jod's grace and favour, 
that the truth of things has been revealed to it, 
and to it alone, that the means of salvation are 
at its exclusive disposal, that the keys of heaven 
are in its keeping. He has been taught, in other 
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words, that the God of the Universe is m a special 
sense his God, that he has proprietary rights, 
so to speak, in Gk)d, which are denied to a large 
majority of his fellow men. Can we wonder 
that, as he grows up, the desire to exploit God 
for purposes of his own should begin to take 
possession of his heart ? He has been taught to 
pray to Gk)d for grace, for salvation, for his daily 
bread, for the satisfaction of his daily needs. 
From needs to wishes the transition is easy. He 
will, without any misgiving, pray to (Jod for 
secular blessings, for material prosperity, for 
success in financial and other such enterprises, 
for boons of various kinds, some of which cannot 
be granted except at the expense of his neigh- 
bours. He will pray for rain when his neigh- 
bour needs dry weather ; for an east wind when 
his neighbour (a fisherman, like himself, let us 
say) needs a west wind ; and so on. At last he 
will carry his exploitation of God so far as to 
pray for success in nefarious enterprises, for the 
triumph of dishonest schemes, for the gratifica- 
tion of unholy desires, for vengeance on his 
personal enemies. He has even been known, if 
he happened to be a war-profiteer, to pray for 
the continuance of war when all the world was 
sighing for peace. 

Nor does he cease to be self-centred when he 
looks beyond the grave. He has been taught to 
obey and serve Gk)d — and the deputies of God — 
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from interested motives. He has been promised^ 
if he was obedient, an eternity of happiness in a 
quasi-material Heaven. He has been threatened, 
if he was disobedient, with an eternity of torment 
in a quasi-material Hell. He has been taught to 
think, first and foremost, of his own individual 
salvation, to look forward with rapture to the 
joys of a Heaven from which the greater part of 
his fellow men would be excluded, to contemplate 
with perfect equanimity the never-ending suffer- 
ings of the damned in a capacious and thickly 
populated Hell. 

He has been taught to be intolerant. His God 
is the only true God. His religion is the only 
true religion. The rest of the world is plunged 
in darkness. The heathen, the infidel, the heretic 
are outcasts from the Divine Presence, enemies — 
potential or actual — of God. And God's ene- 
mies are his enemies. Hence the sanguinary 
religious wars, hence the cruel religious perse- 
cutions, which have darkened the pages of history 
in Christendom and Islam. Hence the internal 
dissensions which have done so much to hinder 
the advance of Christianity as a missionary 
religion, the bitter quarrels between church and 
church, between sect and sect. Hence, too — ^for 
there is a constant overflow of intolerance from 
spiritual reservoirs into the channels of political, 
social and economic life — hence comes no small 
proportion of the envies and jealousies, . the 
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rancours and hatreds, the quarrels and struggles, 
which, though they might be thought to have 
exhausted themselves in the stupendous catas- 
trophe of the late war, have never been more 
virulent than they are to-day. 

And the lesson of intolerance is not one which 
the believer has been left to learn for himself. 
He has been officially warned against tolerance, 
against the openness of mind which has openness 
of heart, and therefore sympathy and under- 
standing, as its other self. God's enemies are 
his enemies. When he has conmiitted this pro- 
position to memory, and laid it to heart, he will 
be ready to " convert " it, ready to persuade 
himself that his enemies are God's enemies. And 
when he has persuaded himself of this, he will 
be ready to take his evil passions and solemnly 
dedicate them to the service of God. 

When the Catholic Church was at the heyday 
of its power, it dreamed — or some of the devouter 
spirits in it dreamed— of bringing about a state 
of universal peace by establishing the Kingdom 
of God on earth. The fate that befell this pious 
dream is instructive. " The mediaeval Papacy," 
says Professor Heamshaw, "failed to estabUsh 
the Kingdom of God on earth mainly through 
faults of its own. It became involved in con- 
flicts from temporal dominion in the course of 
which it prostituted all its spiritual powers to 
secular ends, it became greedy of land and wealth, 
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and showed itself ready to barter divine pre- 
rogatives for lucre ; it passed into the hands of 
unworthy men who us^ it to aggrandise their 
own families or even to minister to their own 
lusts ; it grew to be obscurantist, intolerant, 
persecuting; it became torn by suicidal schism 
and rent by scandalous civil war ; it sank into 
the mire of ItaUan polities, lost its cosmopolitan 
character, and was degraded into a bandit 
principality. Never was there a greater catas- 
trophe since Lucifer fell from heaven."* But 
the catastrophe was inevitable. Nothing is 
more certain to overstrain, and therefore to 
corrupt human nature than the belief that 
one has a monopoly of the grace and favour 
of God. 

The very manner in which the " truths of 
religion" were presented to the believer in his 
childhood has been an evU influence in his Ufe. 
The " definite dogmatic teaching " on which 
religious orthodoxy prides itself, and by which 
alone the mysteries of " revealed religion " 
can be presented to the young, if it has not been 
the foimtain-head of all that is harsh, repressive, 
deadening, growth-arresting m education, has at 
least been one of the chief sources from which 
those bitter waters flow. And here again we see 
how supematuralism tends to foster selfishness, 

♦ ** MedkevaX Conceptions of the Kingdom of Ood,*^ by 
Prof. F. J. C. Heamshaw. Hibbert Journal, April 1921. 
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with all that selfishness hnplies. For there is 
nothing so demoraUsing as arrested growth, 
which shuts its victim up in his own narrow, 
petty, undeveloped, self-centred self. 

There is another demoralising influence in 
supematuralism, which I must not pass over, 
the influence of the doctrine of Forgiveness of 
Sins and (in Catholic countries) of the Con- 
fessional The sinner who confesses his sins 
and receives priestly absolution seriously believes 
(if he is a sincere Catholic) that his sins have been 
forgiven him, that the recording slate has been 
wiped clean. Is not this an encouragement to 
him to run up a fresh score ? The Castilians 
who massacred the unarmed Peruvians at 
Caxamarca, did so, one may safely conjecture, 
with a light heart, believing that Valverde was 
the magician which he professed to be, that he 
had the power of cleansing souls from the guilt 
of treachery and murder. 

The evils which I have ennmnerated are all 
inherent in supematuralism. The Supernatural 
Gk)d is bound to take sides. He has no choice 
in the matter. The obligation to protect the 
interests and espouse the quarrels of his followers 
in an inheritance from his tribal days. But I 
need not take pains to prove that he is unworthy 
of our devotion. For in truth he is on his death- 
bed. The hearts and the minds of men are 
turning away from him. What Lord Bryce says 
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of South America is true of most Christian 
countries, especially of those in which CathoUcism 
has reigned without a rival : " Men of the upper 
or educated class appear wholly indifferent to 
theology and to Christian worship. It has no 
interest for them. The absence of a religious 
foundation for thought and conduct is a grave 
misfortune for Latin America." The system, in 
which our faith in a supernatural God embodied 
itself when it was yet vigorous, survives, but the 
soul of it is dead. Or if there is a soul in it, it 
is not its own. Devotion to Christ, to the person 
of Christ and to the Christ ideal, has always been 
the good genius of Christianity ; and it is for the 
sake of Christ that we have given to his reputed 
Father — ^the jealous, vindictive, partisan God of 
the Old Testament — ^a loyalty to which he had 
no claim. But we are now beginning to realise 
that there is no necessary connexion between 
supematiu*al religion and the Christ ideal; and 
some of us go so far as to believe that until 
supematuralism, the evil genius of Christianity, 
has been finally exorcised, the Christ ideal will 
not come into its own. 

When that day comes, will religion have 
ceased to be ? Is atheism our only alternative 
for supematuralism ? For the moment revolt 
against the supernatural, with all its attendant 
evils, seems to be throwing us into the arms of 
an atheistic materialism which is at once the 
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negation of all religion and the most rigidly 
dogmatic of creeds. Will this permanently con- 
tent us ? The present state of the world is a 
sufficient answer to this question. We are 
passing through a phase of widespread demoralis- 
ation, in which selfishness, whether individual 
or collective, seems to be the chief motive to 
action. What is demoralising us is the want of 
a central aim in life, an aim which will appeal, 
potentially if not actually, to all men, an aim 
which wiU have the right, if not the might, to 
rule oiu* hearts. Selfishness provides us with a 
thousand conflicting aims. ReUgion alone can 
subdue selfishness by providing uf with one. 

What then is the remedy for our troubles ? 
Religion we must have. What form will the religion 
for which we are waiting take ? The worship of 
a Gk)d who takes sides has been our undoing. 
Must we not now give our devotion to a God who 
does not and cannot take sides ? There is only 
one such deity — ^the One who is All. There will 
always be a strain of selfishness in the devotion 
which is given to any lesser deity than this. 
But there can be no strain of selfishness in the 
devotion which is given to the All in the very 
act of being given to the One. 

I will now try to explain what I meant when 
I said that the Christ ideal was the good genius 
of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Ultimate Object of Consciousness 

OF Self 

The mystery of self is impenetrable by thought. 
We can think and talk and write all round it, 
but we cannot get to the heart of it. We can 
approach the mystery from many quarters of 
thought. We can think of self as gradually 
emerging out of the depths of the Unconscious. 
We can think of it as slimibering in the mineral, 
as dreaming in the plant, as awaking in the 
animal to consciousness of sensation, as awaking 
in man to consciousness of itself. We can think 
of the wonderful transformation which conscious- 
ness of self has wrought and is ever working — 
the transformation of " instinct into reason, 
blind purpose into self-determining will, feeling 
into fellow-feeling, perception into imagination, 
sensuous enjoyment into the quest of ideal 
beauty, carnal desire into spiritual love, communal 
devotion into the ' enthusiasm of humanity,* 
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the instinct of self-preservation into the thirst 
for * eternal life '.** We can think of the gradual 
outgrowth of the individual self, and then of its 
gradual transcendence by the outgrowth of the 
universal self. We can think of the expansion 
of self as accompanying the expansion of man's 
social life. We can think of it as the reward 
of a life of self-sacrifice. We can think of the 
sudden illumination of consciousness, and the 
consequent revelation of the infinitude of self, 
which is said to result from systematic self- 
discipline and concentration of thought. And 
so on. And all the while we can ask ourselves : 
What is self ? and know in our heart of hearts 
that there is no answer to our question. 

There is, however, one question which we can 
ask ourselves and, for our own sakes, ought to 
ask ourselves : What is man's true self ? But 
underlying this question is the assumption that 
maa h^ many selves. What warran? is there 
for this assiunption ? Where the cult of the 
Supematiu*al God prevails, the average man is 
content to assiune, or at least to base his life on 
the assiunption, that he has one self and only 
one. Let us study the problem from his point 
of view. Popular thought has always inclined 
towards a static and duaUstic view of things, 
and popular religion has always reflected and 
still reflects this bias. The self or soul is supposed 
to have been created by the Supernatural God 
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and united to the growing body of the infant in 
the pre-natal stage of its existence : the idea of 
its being the product of a long course of develop- 
ment carried on through a series of lives is 
entirely foreign to the theology of the West 
and the Near East. Having entered the world 
in this manner, the individual is placed on 
probation, just as Adam and Eve were when in 
the Garden of Eden. Two courses of life are 
open to him — obedience or disobedience to the 
revealed will of God. One or other of two 
destinies awaits him at death — salvation or 
perdition. Obedience to God's will is righteous- 
ness. Disobedience to God's will is wickedness. 
The probationer is to do right, not because 
righteousness wiU in the natural course of thmgs 
reward itself, being indeed its own reward ; not 
because self-realisation, the finding of the true 
self, is the necessary result of self-development ; 
but because obedience to God's will is to be 
rewarded after death by an eternity of happiness 
in Heaven. How small a part the idea of soul- 
growth, of the natural development of the self, 
plays in this scheme of life, is proved by the 
prominent place which the doctrine of Forgiveness 
of Sins has always held in the popular — and the 
official — ^theology of Christendom. According to 
this doctrine it is possible for a life of abandoned 
wickedness to be atoned for by a death-bed 
repentance, followed in due course by confession 
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to and absolution by a priest*. In such a case 
there would no doubt have to be a sojourn of 
some duration in Purgatory ; but when that was 
over the wickedness of the life on earth would 
have been wiped out, made as though it had 
never been, and the sinner would be fit to take 
his place among the elect. If he happened to 
be a Protestant he might even hope, by pleading 
the merits and the precious blood of the 
Redeemer, to be admitted into Heaven at the 
moment of his death. 

The destiny of the soul is in any case un- 
alterably fixed at the moment of death. Neither 
development nor deterioration is henceforth 
possible. The ** saved " soul enters, either at 
once or (according to CathoUc belief) after 
passing through the ante-room of Purgatory, into 
the unalloyed happiness of Heaven. The " lost " 
soul enters at once into the unalloyed misery of 
Hell. In other words, each of them enters into 
a state and will remain in that state for ever. 
Growth in grace on the part of the " saved " is 
not contemplated. Nor is repentance, with a 

* Absolution would be refused to the repentant sinner 
unless he tried to make reparation for the oyQ that he had 
wrought. But how oould he repair the wrongs that he had 
done to others in the course of a misspent life ? And how 
oould he repair the ruin of his own character which the 
reaction of his conduct on it had gradually brought about ? 
And how much reality would there be in a repentance the 
chief motive to which was fear 7 
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turning towards a new life, on the part of the 
" lost." The state of probation is over, and 
the resultant states are eternal. 

What form does the concept of self take 
in this static philosophy ? The idea of self- 
development is conspicuous by its absence. 
The self is thought of as a reservoir, a self- 
contained receptacle for " grace " or for " wrath," 
not as a river. The former conception is entirely 
in keepmg with the fundamental assumptions 
of supematuralism. That it is entirely out 
of keepmg with the general trend of modem 
thought is a further proof that supematuralism 
has had its day. The dynamic conception of 
self is now in the ascendant. The flowing tide 
of thought— physiological, psychological, neo- 
psychological, critical, metaphysical — ^is with it. 
Man is beginning to realise that his self is a 
process, not a result — a process between two 
opposite poles, the inter-action of which gives 
us the " actual self " of our everyday experience. 
For all practical purposes it will suffice if we 
think of these as the poles of individuality and 
universality; but we must remind ourselves, 
when we use these words, that the achievement 
of individuality, involving as it does the out- 
growth of self-consciousness, really belongs to 
a comparatively late stage in the development 
of self. 

Regarded as a process, self may be likened to 
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a river which has its ultimate origin in the infinite 
sea, and does not begin its individual existence 
until the exhalations from the sea have con- 
densed into moisture, fallen to earth as rain, 
and then formed a channel for themselves on 
their return journey to their source. The river 
widens as it goes ; the land on either side of it 
recedes continuously ; the tidal wave from the 
sea ascends its channel; and at last, when its 
shores have wholly faded from sight, the river 
may be said to have widened out into the sea. 
Has it lost itself then, or has it found itself ? 
When do^s a river become a river ? When 
does it cease to be a river ? These questions 
are unanswerable when asked with regard to 
the rivers that drain the surface of our earth. 
They are doubly imanswerable when asked with 
regard to the river of self. 

Man is beginning to realise that his self is a 
process. In other words, he is beginning to 
realise. thai: he has an infinity of selves. The 
latter expression, though perhaps less accurate 
than the former, is more convenient ; and I need 
not hesitate to use it. The polar selves of man's 
bemg are the individual self and the universal 
self. Until individuaUty has been achieved, 
the Ufe of man, as man, has not begun. When 
individuaUty has been achieved, man has begun 
to find himself; blindly, instinctively, without 
knowing what he is aiming at, he has started 
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on the quest which is to occupy him for the rest 
of time, the quest of the true, the real, the 
universal, the ideal self. It is not imtil he has 
found this self, it is not until he has lost himself 
in oneness with the All, that he will be free to 
say, I am I. 

This much we can see at the outset when once 
we have convinced ourselves that self is indeed 
a river, not a tank. But how is man, the 
individual man, to fulfil this high destiny ? 
The loss of self in oneness with the All must be 
an actual experience, not a mere conclusion of 
speculative thought. It must take the form of 
an expansion and illumination of consciousness 
which immeasurably transcends the horizon of 
man's normal life, and which words are therefore 
powerless to describe. Each man in turn must 
reaUse the experience for himself. Until he has 
done so he cannot begin to understand what it 
is. How is he to fit himself for this vision of 
the All ? If he does not fit himself for it he will 
not be able to enjoy it. It will not come to him 
in a dream or a trance. Or if it does, he must 
first have prepared himself for it. He must 
have earned it so fully that he can claim it at last, 
not as a favour but as a right. 

There seem to be various methods by which 
this can be done. In India, where there is a 
spiritual tradition which we of the West have 
lost (if it was ever ours), there are two direct but 
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difficult paths to the universalisation of con- 
sciousness. The first is the path of the Gnani, 
the path of concentrated thought. The second 
is the path of the Bhakti, the path of concen- 
trated desire. In the Far East men are capable 
of an intensity of concentration, both of thought 
and of desire, which is almost entirely unknown 
in the West. Intense concentration of thought 
on one object involves exclusion of all other 
thoughts from the mind, and ends at last in the 
cessation of all thought : for when thought is 
concentrated exclusively on one object for any 
. length of time it ceases to be thought ; com- 
parison, discrimination, perception of similarity, 
of difference, of identity, of contrast — ^these, and 
other mental processes which enter into the 
composition of thought come to an end; the 
thinker passes into a trance-like state in which 
thought is wholly suspended ; " he stands for a 
moment in oblivion; then that veil lifts, and 
there streams through his being a vast and 
iUimiined consciousness, glorious, that fills and 
overflows him, ' surrounding him like a pot in 
water, which has the liquid within it and 
without.' In this consciousness there is divine 
knowledge but no thought. It is Samadhi, 
the universal ' I am '."* 

Concentration of desire on God leads to the 

* "From Adams Peak to ifllephanta," by Edward Car- 
penter. 
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same goal; for it involves the exclusion of all 
other desire, and ends in the transfiguration of 
the one desire into an ecstasy of disinterested 
love, in which the devotee realises to the full 
his oneness with the Real, the Supreme, the 
all-embracing One. 

But these experiences and these methods of 
self-reaUsation are not for the West. Even in 
India the " adept," though he is believed in 
and held in high favour, is the rare exception. 
For the mass of the people a ceremonial religion 
seems to sufl&ce. In the West the adept is 
virtually unknown. For thousands of years our 
traditions and our experiences in these matters 
have diverged widely from those of the Far 
East, and there is now a corresponding divergence 
between the temperaments of the two races. 
I belong to the West, and my book is an appeal 
to Western readers. I must therefore ask myself : 
How are we of the West to attain to that infinite 
expansion and illumination of consciousness 
which is the goal of self-development, whether 
in the West or in the East ? 

Christ has solved this problem for us. When 
I speak of Christ I am thinking of the Christ 
ideal rather than the historic Christ : what the 
historic Christ believed and taught is in dispute ; 
and if we are to wait till scholars and other 
experts have made up their minds on this point, 
we may have to wait for ever. What the Christ 
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ideal has done for us, and is capable of doing for 
us, is not in dispute. For the Christ ideal is the 
ideal of self-transcendence through self-sacrifice, 
with one's eyes fixed on God ; self-sacrifice in one's 
dealings with one's fellow men. It was by 
consecrating and transfiguring the humdrum, 
prosaic, every day life of moral conduct and 
social service, that Christ opened up to us a 
path to the realisation of God-consciousness, 
of oneness with the All — a long, tedious, difficult 
path, but a path which all men may walk in, 
and which, if faithfully followed, will lead us at 
last to our goal. 

In formulating the Two Great Commandments, 
and in appealing to us to find self by losing self, 
Christ went to the root of the whole matter. 
Speaking as a Jew to Jews, he used the notation 
of the Jewish religion ; but we are not to suppose 
that he was bound by the limitations of that 
religion, by its inadequate conception of God, 
by its rigidly national outlook on life. When 
Christ said : " Thou shalt love the Lord thy (Jod, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind and with all thy strength," are we 
to suppose that he was thinking of the half- 
tribal, half-cosmic God of the Old Testament, 
the God who ruled over the universe, and yet, 
in his dealings with the dwellers on this planet, 
condescended to make favourites and take 
sides ? Surely not. Had such a deity been in 
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his mind when he fonnulated the First Command- 
ment, the Second — " Thou shalt lovq thy neigh- 
bour as thyself^' — ^would have meant no more 
than " Thou shalt love thy brother Jew as 
thyself.'* This is not the meaning which 
Christendom, with its eyes on the Christ ideal, 
has read into those words. It has meant by 
*'thy neighbour" thy brother, thy fellow-man. 
That it has not lived up to this interpretation 
of the words proves nothing more than that it 
has not lived up to the Christ ideal. That the 
Christ ideal demands that interpretation is 
certain. And it is equally certain that the 
God, love of whom binds one to love one's 
fellow-man — ^without distinction of race, or 
nationality, or caste, or class — as one loves 
oneself, is not a God who takes sides. 

There are few men who do not know what it 
means to identify self with a community, to feel 
a sense of proprietorship in it, to be proud of its 
achievements as if they were one's own, to take 
shame to oneself for its failures, to sorrow when 
it sorrows, to rejoice when it rejoices. The 
community may be a gang of robbers or a 
syndicate of swindlers ; yet, even so, devotion 
to it will count for something ; for in his readiness 
to obey its rules, to work for it, to sacrifice 
himself for it, the individual will to some slight 
extent have learned to transcend his individual 
self. There was a time, as we have seen, when 
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the communal self dominated the individual 
self so completely that the very consciousness of 
the individual became tribal. That stage in 
man's development passed away; and it was 
well that it did so. For the community itself 
was separatist and self-centred ; and therefore 
the more successful it was in attracting devotion, 
the more it tended to arrest the moral and spiritual 
growth of its members by making them partners 
with it in its inhmnanity and selfishness. The 
transcendence of self on the part of the individual, 
the identification of self with something beyond 
self, was complete as far as it went ; but it did 
not go far enough, and its completeness was 
therefore the ^roof and the measure of its failure. 
The commmiity claimed the whole of what is 
potentially infinite, man's capacity for self- 
sacrifice ; and in making this claim upon it, it 
directed it towards a finite end. This was the 
capital offence of tribalism ; and it was because 
of this that it perished. 

Now that it has passed away, having fulfilled 
its destiny by teaching us to lose and find self 
in social service, there is no one organised 
community which can claim the whole of a 
man's devotion ; and a vista into the infinite has 
therefore been opened up to man's spirit of self- 
sacrifice. Ther^ is no organised community 
which does so much for a man, or means so much 
to him, or has so just a title to his devotion, as 
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his country. Yet even the service of one's 
country is not, a$} Germany has leamt to her 
cost, an end in itself. The lawful claims of 
Himianity, if one can but d^tennine what these 
are, must, in the event of a conflict, take prece- 
dence of the claims of one's coimtry. And 
beyond the Human Commonwealth, the as yet 
unorganised City of Man, beyond this and 
embracinff it and findinir an appropriate place 
for it in its o^ infinite life! is the cLnfic ComSion- 
wealth, the City of God. The pan-human self 
is higher than the patriotic self. The pan- 
cosmic self is the Mghest of all. Whatever 
may be the community to which we give loyalty 
and service^ and with which we identify self, 
we must realise that it has its meaning and its 
purpose by reference to a community which is 
wider than itself: and that the same law holds 
good of the wider community; and so on, till 
we come at last to the community which at 
once transcends and includes all the rest. Self- 
sacrifice, with one's eyes on the ideal end of all 
self-sacrifice, this is the way of salvation for the 
mass of mankind ; and this is the way which the 
Christ ideal calls upon us to enter. Each of us 
is to love his neighbour, his fellow man, as 
himself; but he is to give to the Lifinite an 
infinity of love ; he is to love the Lord his God 
with all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his mind, and with all his strength. 
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When he is able to do this, when he is able to 
lose himself in devotion to the one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in all, when the sense of separateness from 
other things has died out of his heart, when the 
sense of oneness with all other things has taken 
complete possession of him, he will at last have 
universalised his consciousness and foimd 
his real self. And then, but not till then, he 
will have penetrated the mystery of self. 
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CHAPTER DC 

The Ultimate Object of Love 

If All is indeed One, the question arises : What 
is it that draws all things together and makes 
them one ? The answer to this question is 
Lace. The prominent part which the passion 
of personal love plays in the drama of human 
life is apt to blind us to the wider activities and 
the deeper significance of love. But in truth 
love is the master principle of the universe — 
the supreme organising or unifying principle, 
and the supreme creative or generative principle. 
Through love the Many come together in a 
spirit of mutual attraction and mutual service 
and build up the One, the indivisible whole. 
And through love the torch of life is handed on 
from age to age, burning in each successive age 
with a brighter and a ftiller flame. And the 
two processes, the process of imification and 
the process of creation, are really one. The 
organisation of the Many into the One is itself 
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a creative process, an advance in the develop- 
ment of life. And the greater the complexity, 
and the more perfect the controlling imity, the 
higher is the level of life. But where there is 
miity in complexity or, in a word, organisation, 
there is a spirit of co-operation among the 
various parts of the organic whole which seems, 
even on the lower levels of life, to be a foreglow 
of the dawning light of love. 

The thesis of this book is that there are seven 
great quests on which the spirit of man has 
embarked, and that the ultimate object of each 
of these is the living Whole, the All which is 
One. The first of these quests is the quest of 
Ideal Truth. The second is the quest of Ideal 
Beauty. The third is the quest of Ideal Order. 
The fourth is the quest of Ideal Good. The 
fifth is the quest of Ideal Reality (God). The 
sixth is the quest of the Ideal Self. The seventh 
is the love of Love. I will now try to show that 
love is in some sort the decisive factor in each 
of the first six quests, and is therefore the main- 
spring of the whole movement of the soul towards 
its ideal. 

In each of the quests the motive which sways 
the seeker is desire, and love is the apotheosis 
of desire. If the quest is to go on for ever, the 
flame of desire must bum for ever; but desu-e 
for the unattainable can sustain itself only by 
transforming itself into love. For love, if and 
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so far as it is disinterested, does not ask for 
attainment or possession but finds its reward 
in itself : 
" Give [it] the wages of going on and not to die." 

This much we can see at the outset. Let us 
now consider each of the quests from the point 
of view of love. 

If the quest of ideal truih is not to abort at 
the outset, the seeker must care more for truth 
than for himself. Li other words, he must have 
an open mind. If openness of mind is to main- 
tain itself for more than a passing season it 
must have as its counterpart openness of heart ; 
and the name for this is tolerance. Tolerance 
must not be confounded with indifference. 
Like its opposite, intolerance, it is an active 
principle ; and just as intolerance tends to 
transform itself into antipathy and hatred, so does 
tolerance tend to transform itself into sympathy 
and love. One knows from experience that 
temperamental bias plays an all-important part 
in the quest of ideal truth ; and the man whose 
bias is towards tolerance in matters of opinion, 
and sympathy with opinions which differ from 
his o^X'wiU have a different philosophy from 
the man who is intolerant and unsympathetic, 
who is in bondage to his own prejudices, 
whose eyes are blinded by self-love. A different 
philosophy, and surely a truer philosophy. 
The intolerant thinker is heading straight for 
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dogmatism, positive or n^ative, the rock on 
which so many quests have foundered. The 
tolerant thinker is heading for the open sea. 

The seeker for ideal truth desires to know. 
Knowledge, as the word is ordinarily used, 
implies the distinction between subject and 
object. Does this distinction hold good when 
the object of knowledge is ideal truth ? Is the 
distinction final and absolute, or is it merely 
provisional. If it were final and absolute, the 
stream of speculative thought would lose itself 
at last in the quicksands of dualism. If it is 
merely provisicmal, when and how will it be 
transcended ? 

Let us take the case of two intimate firiends, 
A and B. What does A know of B ? He 
knows many things about him. What does he 
know of him ? What knowledge has he of his 
thoughts, his feelings, his impulses, his motives, 
the secret workings of his heart, the subconscious 
springs of his life ? The deeper and truer his 
love of his friend, the more sure and subtle will 
be his knowledge of these matters. The most 
mysterious and complex thing in nature is the 
hiunan heart ; and it is love alone which enables 
one, in this case and in that, to decipher its 
mysteries and unravel its complexities. The 
lover seems to be able to anticipate the wishes 
and divine the very thoughts of the beloved; 
and he owes his knowledge of human nature, 
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not to psychological study, but to the piercing 
vision and subtle sympathy of love. And if 
it is love, not thought, not force of intellect 
or mental effort, which gives us knowledge — 
the only knowledge that really counts— of the 
heart and soul of a firiend, may not one con- 
jecture that it is love, not thought, which will 
give us knowledge — ^" saving " knowledge — of 
the imiverse. Li and through love the lover 
goes out of himself into, and in some sort becomes 
one with, the object of his love, whatever that 
object may be. Li other words, in and through 
love the distinction between subject and object 
is effaced for a while, and knowledge, in the 
conventional sense of the word, is superseded by 
a more intimate relation with what is known. 
May not cme dream, then, that through love 
the intercourse with ideal truth, which, as the 
object of speculative thought, is for ever un- 
attainable, will at last be won ? 

What is true of the quest of ideal truth is even 
more obviously and directly true of the quest of 
ideal beauty. The aesthetic delight which beauty 
kindles is scarcely to be distinguished from love. 
When beauty is incarnate in man or woman, 
delight in it readily transforms itself into the 
passion of love. And what distinguishes the 
artist, and especially the creative artist, from 
the mere aesthete is that in the aesthetic delight 
of the former there is a larger proportion and 
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perhaps also a higher quality of love. The 
delight of the artist is more disinterested ; there 
is less of self in it ; his absorption in his subject 
is more complete; the pleasure which beaoity 
gives him is ever tending to lose itself in love. 
The creative artist who has found a theme 
worthy of his brush in some industrial r^on 
in which the hand of man has marred the face 
of nature, has, we may be sure, been inspired by 
love — love of nature and love of man. For love 
alone, love which has faith as its other self, 
could have generated his instinctive conviction 
that there is harmony at the heart of the seeming 
discord between man and nature, and therefore 
beauty at the heart of what for most men is a 
sordid and unlovely scene — ^a conviction which 
did not allow him to rest until he had found a 
point of view from which he could see the less 
attractive details of the picture co-operating 
with earth and sky and mist and cloud, and 
perhaps also with sea and river, to build up a 
beautiful whole. 

And the love which the artist feels projects 
itself, one might almost say, into the things 
which he sees. For the diief constituent element 
in beauty is harmony, whether in being or in 
becoming; and wherever there is harmony 
something akin to love, some rudimentary form 
or faint foreshadowing of love, is at work — ^the 
love which makes co-operation possible, the love 
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which the various parts may be imagined to feel 
for one another, and for the whole. Therefore 
it is no paradox to say that delight in beauty, if it 
is not actually resolvable into, has at least some- 
thing in common with, the love of love. 

That love is the only foundation on which the 
Ideal CommonweaUh can be built is a self-evident 
truth* As a rule men have been drawn together 
into social communities either by self-interest or 
by force. The history of mankind proves con- 
clusivdy that neither of these foundations can 
endure for long. When self-interest is the basis 
of social life, the germs of dry-rot, the dry-rot 
of greed and jealousy and internal strife, are in 
the structure from the very beginning. When 
force is the basis, the instinctive demand of the 
conquered peoples for freedom for self-develop- 
ment, their instinctive protest against being 
ruled without their cons^oit and against the grain 
of their nature, is a disruptive influence which 
will never cease to work. A few years ago the 
mighty Russian Empire seemed to be a stable 
and orderly community ; to-day it is a ruinous 
heap. When self-interest and force are our chief 
centripetal agencies, there are sure to be frequent 
quarrels between people and people, and frequent 
appeals to the vMma ratio of war. As science 
has made war horrible and terrible beyond 
words, and as it bids fair to make war impossible, 
except at the cost of the suicide of the human 
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race, it b^oves us to look beyond self-interest 
and force for the unifying principle of our social 
and political life. The ultimate evolution of an 
all-embracing Super-state is our only hope of 
social salvation ; and if such a state is to be 
built up, its foundations must be laid in the good- 
will and mutual hdpfiilness of the various peoples 
of the world, each of which will have laid the 
foundations of its own State in the goodwill and 
mutual helpfulness of its citizens. Free co- 
operation for a common end is what we must 
look forward to both in the State and the Super- 
state ; and the way of free co-operation is the 
way of brotherly love. 

That love is the fulfilling of the moral law is one 
of those familiar sayings, the simplicity of which 
covers a depth of meaning which is not easily 
fathomed. If selfishness is the beginning and 
end of immoraUty, unselfishness must be the 
beginning and end of moral goodness. The 
essence of unselfishness is the passing out of self, 
on the one hand into the lives of others, on the 
other hand into a larger life of one's own. These 
two processes are really one, but it is well that 
we should sometimes think of them as two. 
Through the former process a man does his duty 
to his neighbour. Through the latter, his duty 
to himself. Through the former a man helps to 
build up the social life of his fellow men. Through 
the latter he helps to build up his own character, 
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to " make " his own soul. The active principle 
in an unselfish life is self-sacrifice. Li the earlier 
stages of self-sacrifice there is some admixture 
of pain. Something which is dear to one has 
to be surrendered — ^the nearer to the remoter 
good, the semblance to the reality of happiness ; 
and before this surrender can be made, opposi- 
tion from within must be faced and, at whatever 
cost, overcome. Yet painfulness is not of the 
essence of sacrifice. On the contrary, the pre- 
sence of pain proves that the sacrifice is incom- 
plete, that there is something in it of reservation 
and regret. The struggle which self-sacrifice 
involves is meritorious, not so much because it is 
a struggle as because it helps to diminish the 
resist)^ and rductance wl^h have been ex- 
perienced in itself, and so tends to make the 
path of duty as easy and pleasant as it once was 
difficult and distasteful. The ideal life is one 
in which all the desires of man's heart are per- 
manently enlisted on the side of right ; and in 
such a life the sacrifice of the lower self would be 
attended with pain no longer^ but with unalloyed 
delight. 

But when self-sacrifice is attended with un- 
alloyed delight it has ceased to be self-sacrifice ; 
it has transformed itself into love. Li love the 
loss of self is complete ; but for this very reason 
there is joy in the losing, not pain. The lover, 
whatever may be the object of his love, will 
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sacrifice himself for it freely and fully, and count 
his loss — ^not as a matter of calculation, but of 
vivid inward experience — as tenfold gain. Love, 
then, is the other self, and the higher self, of 
unselfishness. If the self-sacrifice is genuine, if 
it has not been made at the dictation of 
" authority," or in response to the threat of 
punishment or the promise of reward, it must 
have been begun at the bidding of love. But 
the love which is present in the inception of self- 
sacrifice is love militant, whereas the love which 
crowns and completes self-sacrifice and ends by 
absorbing it into itself is love triumphant, the 
love which Mrs. Browning had in mind when she 
said that " more can never be than just love." 
When we say that love is the fulfilling of the 
moral law we mean that it is the apotheosis of 
morality, the transfiguration of it into something 
beyond itself, something divine and glorious for 
which we can find no other name than — ^love; 
and we mean that it is the destiny of morality to 
be so transfigured, that this is the very raisan 
d^etrey the very meaning and purpose of the moral 
struggle. 

If religious devoHim is not resolvable into love, 
it is unworthy of its object. The truth of this 
statement is or ought to be self-evident. I will 
return to it when I have said a few words as to 
the relation between love and consciousness of 
self. 
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The self of which we are conscious at any given 
moment is not the real self ; for, to go no further, 
it is still in process of derdopment, it is still 
emer^g out of the darkness of the Unconscious, 
it is still very far from the perfection of which its 
nature admits. Till it attains to that perfection 
it will not have established its claim to be the 
man's real self, and the man himself will not be 
free to say " I am L" The way to the real self 
is the way of self-finding through self-losing, the 
way of dying to the lower, narrower and nearer 
self, and living to the higher, wider and remoter 
self. Li the sphere of " conduct '* self-loss takes 
the form of self-sacrifice; but conduct, in the 
stricter sense of the word, is not the whole, or 
even the main {)art of man's life. A man may 
lose himself in mterests of various kmds, m devo- 
tion to art, to letters, to science, to philosophy ; 
he may take up causes, throw himself into move- 
ments, work for reforms ; and in each of these 
activities he will find a way of escape from his 
apparent self, and a way of approach to his real 
self. But whatever he may tfiJce up he must give 
himself to it for its own sake, and not for the 
sake of any material or quasi-material advantage 
which it wiU bring to him. In other words, his 
devotion to it must be disinterested ; and another 
name for disinterested devotion is love. Love, 
then, is the suprane expansive force in man's 
complex nature, the secret of his growth in 
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spiritual stature, the mainspring of the energies 
by which he enlarges the borders of his being 
and becomes at last what he was meant to be. 

I have likened self to a river, widening and 
deepening as it flows along, and opening out at 
last into the infinite sea. It is love that draws 
the river into the embraces of the sea, there to 
lose its individual existence and to find its real 
self: 

^^ O sea to which all rivers gUde at last, 
I am not I till I am one with thee. 
I am not I till, loosed from selTs control, 
I cease to be, and love absorbs my soul." 

I have tried to show that love inmiingles itself 
with all the higher activities of man's spirit, and 
that in the quest of each of the ideals which draw 
him from afar and make his life worth Uving, 
and which are all aspects of the one ideal, love 
is his guiding star. I have now to ask myself, 
what is the ultimate object of love ? The answer 
to this question is of course, God. But what 
do we mean by God ? What vision of God is 
before our eyes when we repeat the first of the 
two great Commandments ? Of the rival deities^ 
the Grod of Nature and the Supernatural Grod^ 
which is the worthier to receive the offering of 
pure, unselfish love, the love in which all thought 
of self is submerged by a flood of devotion, the 
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love which, in its effort to rise to the level of its 
infinite object, dies as love, and lives again as 
adoration ? For many centuries we of the 
West and the Near Elast, who have inherited the 
Jewish conc^tion of God, have professed to give 
love, such love as I describe, to our Deity. Have 
we really done so ? Has our love been pure gold ? 
Has it been free from the two base-metal alloys 
of selfish desire and selfish fear ? I am very 
sure that it has not. I doubt if even in theory 
it has been pure. Our own scriptures remind 
us that perfect love casteth out fear. And 
yet we are authoritatively taught that fear 
of God should be one of the chief motives in our 
lives. 

Theologians may try to persuade us that, 
however much we may fear God, we must also 
love him with a whole-hearted love. But, un- 
fortunately, love is a stream, the tap of which 
cannot be turned on or off at will. We love 
what we do love, not what we profess to love, or 
are directed to love, and we are so constituted 
that we cannot give love, freely, fully and per^ 
manently, to what is not intrinsically lovable. 
Now the God who is known in Jewry as Jehovah 
or Yahweh, in Islam as Allah, and in Christendom 
as God the Father, is not intrinsically lovable. 
His character, as depicted in the Old Testament, 
has many unattractive traits ; and if, as we are 
solemnly assured, he has doomed the greater 
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part of the human race to an eternity of suffering 
in hell, the unsophisticated heart and mind must 
needs think of him as cruel and unjust. Attempts 
have been made to reconcile the doctrine of 
eternal punishment with the doctrine of the 
infinite goodness of God. Here is one of them : 
^^ In the fifth dungeon is a Uttle child. The Uttle 
child is in this red hot oven. See how it twists 
itself about in the fire. It beats its head against 
the roof of the oven. It stamps its little feet 
against the floor. You can see on the face of 
this little child what you see on the faces of all in 
hell— despair, desperate and horrible ! God was 
very good to this child. Very likely God saw thai 
the child would get worse and worse^ and would never 
repeniy and so it would have to be punished much 
more in heU. So God {in his mercy) called it out 
of the world in its early childhoodJ^* If this is a 
fair sample of the goodness and mercy of God, 
we can scarcdy wonder that in the hearts of his 
worshippers fear is ever tending to cast out love. 
Fear, or something worse than fear. In present- 
ing God to us as an arbitrary tyrant, stem, 
jealous and vindictive, and in calling upon us to 
fear him, supernatural religion has done its best 
to stultify its own efforts to present God to us as 
the object of adoring love ; for a tyrant is never 
an amiable person, and in fear there is always an 

* From ** Penny Books for Childien,'' by Father Fnmess. 
The italics are mine. 
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element of aversion and antipathy which is nearer 
of kin to hatred than to love. 

Has the heart of the West and the Near East 
really given itself to its Deity ? The Jews, if 
we may judge from their scriptmres, loved the 
Law more than the Lawgiver — and loved the 
Law chiefly for the sake of the blessings by which 
obedience to it was to be rewarded ; for the love 
which is bom of gratitude is all too easily resolv- 
able into " a Uvely sense of favours to come." 
The Christian lavishes love on the man-Grod, 
Jesus Christ, and, in Catholic countries, on the 
Virgin Mary. These are the real objects of his 
devotion ; and, so far as he can be said to love 
God the Father, he loves him for their sakes. 
The deification of a man has been the saving 
element in Christianity ; for it has opened up a 
channel for the outflow of imsdfish love. Li 
Islam the prevailing attitude is one of patient 
resignation, relieved from time to time by out- 
bursts of fanatical zeal. For both in Islam and 
Christendom, especially in the former, the zealous 
beUever h^th^ght to prove his devotion to 
Grod by hating the reputed enemies of God, by 
putting the ^^ infidel " to the sword, by sending 
the ^^ heretic '' to the stake. But the heart that 
harbours hatred tends to lose its power of loving ; 
and therefore the very zeal of the fanatic for his 
deity tends to lower the level and impair the 
quidity of his love. 
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The second base-metal element in our love of 
the super-natural God is selfish desire. We are 
to obey God*s will because we love him. But we 
are also to obey it because God will reward 
obedience with the joys of Heaven, and punish 
disobedience with the pains of Hell. These two 
motives cannot co-exist for long. Sooner or 
later the debased currency will drive the sterling 
out of circulation. Sooner or later the canker of 
self-interest will eat the heart out of love. A 
Brother Lawrence, a genius in the art of loving, 
might be able to say with perfect sincerity, 
" Whatever becomes of me, whether I be lost or 
saved, I will always continue to act purely for 
the love of Grod.'' But in the first place. Brother 
Lawrence was one in a million or in many mil- 
lions ; and in the second place the fact that he 
was able to Uberate his mind from the haunting 
fear of being damned, by concentrating his 
thought on love of Grod, suggests that he was in 
secret revolt against the doctrine of eternal per- 
dition, that his acceptance of it was at best 
notional, not real. As a rule, the first concern 
of the devout beUever is for his own salvation ; 
and he carries individuaUsm so far that he is 
prepared to find perfect happiness in a heaven 
from which the greater part of his fellow-men would 
be excluded. Such absorption in self is incom- 
patible with love of God, for this, if for no other 
reason, that it is incompatible with lov^ of man. 
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How, then, are we to purify our love of God, to 
purify it from selfish desires and from selfish 
fears ? I know of no way but that of transform- 
ing our conception of God. If our love of Grod is 
to be worthy of his acceptance, we must have 
nothing to hope for from him, and nothing to 
fear — ^nothing to hope for, because he gives us 
everything, nothing to fear because ^^ in his will 
is our peace." If in our love of God we are to 
get outside the range of self-interest, we must 
widen our conception of self until it becomes all- 
embracing ; and the only way in which we can 
do this is by similarly widening our conception 
of God. If Grod is on the one hand the heart and 
soul of the universe, and on the other hand my 
own ideal self ; if it is only in oneness with the 
heart and soul of the universe that I can find 
my ideal, and therefore my real, self ; then, in- 
deed, I can, and I must love God with all my 
heart, with all my soul, with all my mind, aod 
with all my strength. I must love God because, 
if I love hkn, a fuUer power of loving will be my 
reward, and because, if I do not love him, the 
loss of the power of loving will be my punish- 
ment. I must love (Jod because he is love — ^the 
love which draws all things together into the 
oneness of cosmic life ; because he is love, and 
because love is the only channel through which 
intercourse with love can be carried on. I must 
love the One for the sake of the All ; and I must 
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love the All for the sake of the One. Then the 
circle of love will be complete ; and there will be 
no place for the intrusion into it of love's arch- 
enemy, self. 

But can one give love to an impersonal deity ? 
I will answer this question with another. Who 
will take upon himself to define the word person- 
aHty ? Thought and love seems to be of its 
essence. But who can mark out the boundaries 
of either thought or love ? What is impersonal 
may fall short of personality, as the word is 
usually imderstood ; or it may transcend it. The 
God whom I worship, if impersonal at all, is im- 
personal in the latter sense of the word. His 
thoughts are not as our thoughts ; for he is the 
foimtain-head of all thought. His love is not as 
our love ; for he is the foimtain-head of all love. 
Therefore, if I am to bring (Jod imder the category 
of personality, I must believe that he so en- 
tirely transcends our conception and experience 
of personality as to be utterly imthinkable under 
that category. But I need not deal seriously 
with the theistic argument against pantheism. 
There was a time when it had more force than it 
has to-day. Now that we have begun to explore 
the mysterious depths of the Unconscious, the 
words personal and impersonal have gone into the 
melting pot ; and there is no saying what they 
wiU mean when they re-emerge from it. Mean- 
while our choice seems to Ue between investing 
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the Most High with a quasi-human personality 
and thinking of him as super-personal: If we 
take the former course there will alwajrs be a 
danger of our love of God being tainted with 
selfishness, for the ideas of capriciousness, of 
favouritism, of partisanship, cling tenaciously to 
our conception of a humanly personal deity, and 
it is but natural that each of the worshippers of 
such a deity should seek to exploit in his own 
interest those traits in the divine character. But 
if God is super-personal — ^if, for example, he 
" knows not wrath nor pardon," if he " is not a 
man that he should lie, neither the son of man 
that he repent " — ^then it may be possible for us 
to love him for his own sake, and for love's sake, 
and therefore to lose self in love of him, to lose 
self so completely that we shall never find it till we 
have found the reaUty of self in oneness with God. 
In conclusion : Our love must be selfless if it 
is to be worthy of God's acceptance. But if our 
love is to be selfless we must worship a God who 
is worthy of a selfless love. We must worship 
the Soul of the Universe, the One who is All, the 
Circle of Being whose centre is everywhere, but 
whose boundary line is nowhere. Then we shall 
b^^ to reaUse that in the life of the Whole, as 
in the Ufe of each one of us, ^^ V amour est tout ; 
fin, prindpe et moyen.^* 

This conclusion takes me back to my starting^ 
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point. What jrf the vision of cosmic unity which 
I tried to -describe in the opening pages of ihis 
book ? That experience was limited, and tmn- 
sient ; and only t he memory of it ^mains. But 
rknew then/ and I know now, that the vision of 
the All has love of the All as its other self ; and 
that the truer and clearer is the vision, the larger 
is the scope and the purer the flame of the love. 
Whether the vision generates the love, or the love 
generates the vision, I cannot say. What I can 
say is that in the last resort the vision and the 
love are one. 
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